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Edurational Nems and Editorial Comment 


HEALTH NOT AN ACCIDENT 


Some people think of health as a succession of lucky accidents. 
In like fashion, when sickness comes they treat it as a visitation 
of Providence to be accepted with such resignation as the human 
soul can command, but never to be thought of as a matter of per- 
sonal responsibility. ‘To such people a campaign for better health 
in the schools seems like a form of remote and doubtful propaganda. 
It is another scheme, to their thinking, for doing something through 
the school which should be left to the doctors or to the home. 

There is an entirely different—a more scientific and practical 
—view of health. Health is largely a matter of personal habits. 
He who has a well-organized physical system, whose circulation is 
normal, whose habits of rest and exercise are what they should 
be, is able to resist even the attacks of foreign bacteria and is free 
from the breakdowns which come from internal organic friction. 
When health is viewed thus as a matter of inner adjustment, it 
is seen at once that health and education are intimately related. 
The little child has to acquire internal co-ordination exactly as he 
has to acquire the kinds of manual dexterity which fit him to be 
effective in the arts. The little child has to grow up to the point 
where his various digestive organs can deal with complex foods; 
this is the reason why the food of the infant has to be selected for 
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him and has to be especially adapted to his undeveloped physical 
system. 

Once the rational character of a program of health education 
is fully recognized and teachers begin to feel the responsibility 
for training inner co-ordination as well as adjustments to the 
physical environment, there will be a vigorous movement to put 
into the school program material which is now treated as of very 
little importance. 

In this issue of the Elementary School Journal there is an article, 
which is the first of a series to appear during the year, on the use 
of English and other school subjects in the building up of health 
attitudes. It is hoped that this type of discussion may attract 
more than a passing interest on the part of teachers and school 
administrators. Wherever health programs have been introduced 
in schools it has been found that the effects are far-reaching and 
helpful, not alone in the one special line of instruction, but in all 
the activities of the school. Scholarship and play are better 
when the pupils are properly nourished and properly rested. 

In this campaign for better health instruction the Elementary 
School Journal is to have the help of the Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Fund. This foundation is the result of the interest 
which the late Mrs. Cyrus Hall McCormick had in the promotion 
of better health among school children. The Fund has collected and 
worked out a great deal of teaching material and will be responsible 
for the preparation of this material in a series of articles. The Fund 
is anxious also to get into communication with all agencies which 
are actively engaged in introducing health programs into schools. 
To this end the director, Mrs. Ira Couch Wood, invites correspond- 
ence and will be glad to supply, so far as possible, information 
bearing on health instruction and devices for organizing health 
programs in schools. The address of the Fund is 848 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


The latest department to be organized within the National 
Education Association is that of the elementary-school principals. 
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This department was created at the Des Moines meeting from the 
recently formed National Association of Elementary School 
Principals. 

The history of this new department has been brief but signifi- 
cant. The movement which led to its initial organization began 
in a class in Elementary School Administration at the University 
of Chicago in the summer of 1920 when a committee was appointed 
to arrange for an organization of elementary-school principals on 
a national scale. This committee arranged for a program to be 
presented during the meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
at Atlantic City, and the preliminary association was formed 
there. Books were opened for memberships, and plans were laid 
for the publication of monthly bulletins and for immediate affilia- 
tion with the National Education Association. Some two hundred 
and fifty memberships were received before the July meeting, and 
two bulletins we:e sent to all Association members. 

At the Des Moines meeting the elementary-school principals 
had one of the largest departmental sessions. The program 
centered upon the constructive supervision of the elementary 
school, papers being presented by representative principals from 
different sections of the country. At this first meeting of the 
Department both the spirit of the group and the character of the 
program were strongly indicative of the ideals of the department 
and of the reception which is being given the organization. 

At the final meeting in Des Moines a constitution was adopted, 
and a program was outlined for the activities of the year. The 
Department will continue to issue monthly or occasional bulletins. 
These bulletins will be concerned with the progress of the Depart- 
ment and will present bibliographical material related to the 
problems of the elementary school. An especial effort will be 
made to stimulate elementary-school principals to formulate the 
results of their experimental work for publication in the educational 
journals and to furnish members with reprints of this material. 
The principal work of the Department will, however, be the compila- 
tion of a yearbook with the title The Technique of Supervision by 
Elementary-School Principals. It is planned to publish this year- 
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book in time for it to serve as a basis for discussion at the meeting 
of the Department next summer. The book will be prepared 
under the direction of Worth McClure, of Seattle. 

Only members of the National Education Association are 
eligible to membership in this department. Because of the extent 
of the program which has been adopted the Department has been 
obliged to fix an additional fee of two dollars for membership. 
All printed material of the Department, including the yearbook, 
is sent to each member. Memberships are’ received by J. L. 
Bracken, U.S. Grant School, Duluth, Minnesota. Leonard Power, 
Port Arthur, Texas, is president of the Department. 

The response to this organized movement has been typical of 
that spirit of co-operative scientific work which is coming in 
many places to mark the work of the principals of elementary 
schools. The vigorous program which has been outlined for this 
new department will, if it is successfully completed, result in a 
definite contribution to the more expert handling of our schools 
and will provide a means of expression for a group of school people 
who have unfortunately been largely inarticulate. 

Joun L. BRACKEN 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION ON CHILD LABOR 


Some years ago those opposed to the employment of children 
in factories secured federal legislation prohibiting interstate 
commerce in goods manufactured by concerns which employ 
children. It was recognized in this law that regulation of labor 
within a state lies beyond the jurisdiction of Congress, but it was 
assumed that interstate commerce could be used in such a way 
as to make states restrict the class of workers employed. 

That law, known as the Owen-Keating Law, was declared by 
the Supreme Court to be unconstitutional after a North Carolina 
judge had ruled on the matter in a circuit court and had granted 
an injunction against its enforcement in North Carolina. The 
decision of the Supreme Court contained the following pronounce- 
ment: ‘The present child-labor act is an effort on the part of 
Congress to standardize labor in the state, which right is reserved 
by the state.” 
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A second effort to regulate child labor through federal legisla- 
tion was immediately attempted, and the friends of the measure 
are very hopeful that they have found a way to protect children. 
This new law provides that a federal tax of 10 per cent shall be 
collected on the profits of all concerns which employ children. 
The right of Congress to levy all kinds of income and profit taxes 
is regarded as fully established, and this right was made the basis 
of the new legislation. 

Judge Boyd, who granted the injunction against the first law, 
has taken similar action in this case. He uses the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the case of the Owen-Keating Law and holds 
that any regulation of labor in the states is an invasion of the rights 
of the states. The corcern which brought the suit into Judge 
Boyd’s court is the Vivian Spinning Mills of Cherryvale, North 
Carolina. 

The case will go in due order to the Supreme Court, and it will 
soon be made clear whether Congress has a right to enact such 
laws. 

The whole problem presented by the insistence on the part of 
cotton manufacturers that they have a right to employ children 
and by the unwillingness or inability of states to deal adequately 
with these commercial interests is of special interest at this time 
when Congress is considering various methods of aiding education 
and equalizing educational opportunities in various parts of the 
country. One thing is perfectly clear. If Congress ever gives 
federal money to states for the support of education, it ought to 
demand guaranties that the states will spend federal money in 
such ways as really to equalize opportunities. The mere giving 
of funds to the states to use as they may please will never be equi- 
table so long as the states are unwilling to cope with their own 
labor and educational problems. 


CONSOLIDATING SCHOOLS 


A consolidation enterprise which includes all the schools of 
East Marlboro, West Marlboro, Newlin, and Pocopson in the 
eastern part of the state of Pennsylvania is perhaps one of the 
most extensive undertakings of this kind which has ever been 
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planned. The school building when completed will cost $175,000. 
It will house 655 pupils, 92 of whom will be high-school pupils. 
It will be the means of closing sixteen separate schools which are 
now operated in various districts, and will have an operating cost 
of about $23,000 per annum, $3,000 of which is borne by the state. 

The circular of information sent to the people of the new Union- 
ville District, setting forth the advantages of this consolidation, 
contains the following statements about the advantages of the , 
plan: 

The new building is to be practically a fire-proof structure, made of Avondale 
marble, with an auditorium and gymnasium combined; heated by a modern 
forced heating and ventilating system; equipped with indoor flush toilets; 
drinking fountains throughout the building; each classroom furnished with 
its own cloakroom and equipped with electric lights, supplied with complete 
apparatus so that chemistry, physics, biology, and all phases of vocational 
work can be taught satisfactorily, and with such other modern improvements 
that will make the building as good as any building which may be found in 
any of our cities and larger towns. 

Aside from the improved condition of the building, the proposed school 
will furnish the following other marked advantages: 

1. At least one teacher for each of the first six grades. 

2. Departmental work for the seventh and eighth grades. 

3. Music instruction for all children, with ‘more definite instruction for 
those who desire it (glee clubs and orchestras.) 

4. Transportation of high-school children without additional expense to 
the parents. 

5. An opportunity for all children to attend a good four-year high school, 
regardless as to where they may live in the district, without inconvenience or 
additional expense. 

6. Different high-school courses will be offered, such as vocational and 
academic; other courses may be provided later if a need for them arises. 
The child is permitted to select the course he desires to take. 

7. Proper transportation of all children will be provided. Those in 
authority are going to insist that these children be transported safely, com- 
fortably, and properly, and that proper drivers be secured for all of the trucks. 

(a) None of the truck routes have been planned as yet, and will be mapped 
out only after a careful study of the residence of every child, and then with 
the idea of reaching as many as possible with little or no walking. 

(b) No child can be asked to walk over a mile and a half. Few if any 
will need to walk any approximation of that distance. But whenever children 
have a distance to walk, so that it will be necessary for them to wait for the 
truck, suitable shelter must be provided for them. 
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(c) Wagons will be used, if needed, to assist in transportation during the 
few weeks of muddy roads in the spring. 

8. An attraction to secure and hold the best teachers. 

9. Library facilities, not only for the use of the children, but also for the 
parents and other members of the community as well. 

ro. All the above improvements, together with many others, may be had 
for a slight increase in taxes over what it will cost to run the schools as they 
are now organized. 


COUNTY LIBRARIES 


The California Teachers’ Association through its official organ, 
the Sierra Educational News, has undertaken the promotion of 
libraries to be circulated in rural districts. The following state- 
ments regarding the movement are issued in a circular announ- 
cing a special issue of the News dealing with this matter: 


WHY COUNTY LIBRARIES 

County libraries were not by any means unheard of, nor untried, but the 
county library movement, as we now know it, really started with the California 
legislation of 1911. That legislation, the rapid development of California 
county libraries under the new plan, and the significance of the idea were soon 
apparent. Librarians and others interested in libraries were enabled to vis- 
ualize a library service which would be available to every man, woman, and 
child in America. 

Apparently we have found in the county library system a scheme which 
is feasible in most of the states. It can be operated at a small cost per capita. 
The size of the unit and of the organization makes possible an adequate 
professional staff and a large central collection from which books may be drawn 
by anybody. Branch libraries in the small towns are kept up to date with 
fresh, new material from the central supply. Deposit collections, frequent 
exchanges, parcel post deliveries, book wagons, and the telephone are all 
used to bring books to the folks who want them, to make the service easily 
available to everybody in the country. 

Cart H. Mita, Secretary, American Library Association 


FACTS FROM CALIFORNIA COUNTY LIBRARIES 

Do figures mean anything? Forty-one county libraries in California; 
income 1919-20, $718,984.03; books, 1,519,331; branches, 3,584; school 
districts served, 1,982. These figures are almost a year old; and figures, 
however startling, cannot tell the story. The fact that the children and the 
adults of a great state have access to the books in their own neighborhood 
branch, in their own central collections at the county seat, by interlibrary 
loan in all the county and public libraries of the state, and finally in the splen- 
did central reservoir of print containing more than 300,000 volumes of the 
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State Library—such fact is, I believe, worth pondering. Nor is the poor 
boy or girl, the struggling student, the mechanic, or the professional man or 
woman asked to pay for this service, even to the postage for book carriage. 
It is all taken care of by public tax, thus making books educationally and 
recreationally as nearly free as is possible among a self-respecting, independent 
people. 

California has also demonstrated the possibility of close co-operation 
between school and library. Each branch of popular education has come 
to recognize the place of the other, and that the other has a work to do which 
may not be delegated. The turning over of 2,000 school district libraries to 
the county library system does not mean something lost to teachers, school 
administration, or pupils; but it does mean better library service given by 
persons making that work their professional life’s endeavor; it does mean 
the linking together of school and library in such fashion that the individual 
may be induced to use the one long after he has graduated from the other. 

Mitton J. Fercuson, Librarian, California State Library 


ANY BOOK AT ANY TIME AT ANY PLACE 


The California system of county free libraries is unique in that it gives 
universal service. Any man may get any book at any time at any place where 
this system pertains. The county library sign far off on the deserts and 
mountains of California is the most impressive monument to educational 


opportunity that the state possesses. 
B. H. CROCHERON 


Director of Agricultural Extension, University of California 


SOME GRAPHIC FACTS 


Of the 2,964 counties in the United States 794 or 27 per cent have one 
or more libraries of not less than 5,000 volumes. The other 2,170, or 73 per 
cent, do not possess libraries properly equipped to give any adequate service. 
Of the 48 states of the Union, thirty serve less than half their population, six 
states through their public libraries reach less than one tenth of their residents, 
and one less than 2 percent. The authority for these facts, M. J. H. Friedel, 
adds that “the figures indicate at once both the splendid opportunity for 
further library development and how much work still remains to be done.” 


CRITICISMS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


One grows discouraged from time to time when one reads the 
comments made in the public press on the work of the schools. 
It seems that the taxpayers and parents are wholly dissatisfied 
with the methods employed and with the results secured. Some- 
times the criticisms are mixed with references to the greater 
successes which used to attend the work of schools of other days. 
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Mr. Butterfield, State Commissioner of Public Education in 
New Hampshire, has done something to relieve the discouragement 
which one experiences when reading these comments on present- 
day schools, by collecting and publishing in the Bulletin of the 
New Hampshire State Teachers’ Association the following extracts 
from school reports in that state: 


Our grandfathers said: 


Plainfield—‘‘It is a most lamentable fact that our schools have become so 
common that they are uncommonly poor.” 

Marlboro—‘The spirit of the schools is worse than for years.” 

Deering— Many schools, instead of elevating, are debasing social and 
moral character.” 

Sanbornion—“ Arithmetic, grammar, geography, vocal sounds, stops and 
starts, and cadence are being neglected.” - 

School Board Reports, 1849 

Our fathers said: 


Milford—“ There is too great a tendency to eliminate the benefit of work 
from education. Children are being brought up to doddle with study and to 
have a contempt for hard work.” 

Epping—“Our schools are badly managed. A greater part of the money 
raised and appropriated for school purposes is thrown away.” 

Belmont—‘‘No subject is so poorly taught as reading.” 

Tamworth—‘A very small portion of the time has been given to the 
elements. These branches should receive more attention.” 


School Board Reports, 1878 


Now we are saying: 

Hanover—‘ Pupils do not know arithmetic.” 

Concord—“ Concord is the place where all the current fads for the need- 
less spending of the people’s money originate.”’ (School physician.) 

Portsmouth—“ The children are not getting what they should out of the 
schools. The seventh and eighth grades should be . . . . as they were years 
ago.” 

Keene—“ Pupils from the junior high . . . . cannot read, spell, or figure 
easy problems, and as for grammar, they do not know the parts of speech.” 

Newspaper reports, 1921 


THE TEACHERS’ PLATTSBURG 


The following extract is quoted from an article published in 
the New York Evening Post by the educational editor, Mr. W. 
Carson Ryan, Jr. 
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Probably the most interesting feature of Maine’s educational revival— 
for revival it is in the best sense—is the ‘‘Teachers’ Plattsburg,” or School 
for Helping Teachers, the third annual session of which has just convened at 
Castine, one of the most attractive spots on the Maine coast. The ‘‘Teachers’ 
Plattsburg”’ is the invention of A. O. Thomas, State Superintendent of Schools 
of Maine, who was brought to this state from Nebraska in 1917, when Payson 
Smith went to Massachussetts. Two years ago, when the teacher crisis was 
at its height, Superintendent Thomas persuaded the Governor and Legislature 
of Maine to let him select the best one hundred teachers in the state and send 
them, without expense to the teachers, to an intensive summer school of six 
weeks, after which they were to return as helping teachers to the rural schools. 
Another one hundred went last year, and a third group are busily engaged at 
Castine this summer preparing to be leaders in Maine’s reconstituted rural 
schools. 

This device strikes right at the heart of the rural-school problem—the 
teacher. The prevailing habit is for the good teacher to leave the country 
school as soon as possible and go to the town. Maine reverses the plan— 
she sends the good teacher from the town into the country and keeps her 
there, giving her special training for rural school work and paying her a bonus 
of 25 per cent of her salary at the end of the year. The conditions are that 
the teacher who goes in for this special opportunity must be a graduate of a 
normal school, must have two years of teaching experience, must be recom- 
mended by her superintendent as of exceptional ability, must be genuinely 
interested in country life, and must be willing to teach in a country school. 
What she actually does is to teach from Tuesday to Saturday, spending 
Monday helping other teachers, and teaching Saturday so other teachers 
can see how she does it. 

There is every evidence that the thing is working. The testimony is 
that these helping teachers are proving to be just so many energizing points 
for rural-school development. They are putting a spirit into the rural school 
that means everything to the future of country life. They are converting the 
country to a belief in itself, and observers as competent as John H. Finley and 
P. P. Claxton see in this Maine plan one of the real solutions of the 
rural problem. 


A COMMERCIAL MUSEUM 


A bulletin published by the Bureau of Education describes 
a public museum in Philadelphia which brings to the people of 
that city and to the schools concrete examples from all the countries 
of the world of raw materials which are used in industry and also 
the products of domestic and foreign agriculture, mining, and 
manufacture. This museum has become the center of public 
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lectures and is a source from which illustrative collections of speci- 
mens, slides, and pictures may be drawn by schools and other 
educational agencies, 

The following paragraphs quoted from this bulletin give some 
idea of the character of the museum: 


The department of exhibits has charge of thé museum. Its collections 
illustrate the important commercial products of the world and the present 
conditions of life and industry in all countries. They give opportunities for 
studying the life and customs of the people of foreign lands and illustrate the 
useful products of the vegetable, animal, and mineral kingdoms. The exhibits, 
therefore, are valuable to schools, because they illustrate geography, commerce, 
industries, and economics. 


A very active and exceedingly important educational work is carried on 
under the department of exhibits, the main object of which is to teach the 
rising generation the important basic facts and principles which underlie 
modern industry. 

The free educational activities referred to are briefly as follows: study of 
the exhibits, under the guidance of competent museum assistants; daily 
lectures to visiting classes, on subjects chosen by the teachers; special lectures 
to teachers and others; loan lectures, which consist of lantern slides and - 
appropriate reading matter for the use of schools outside of Philadelphia 
(lanterns and screens go with these lectures); school collections or miniature 
museums, which are given free of cost to schools for classroom use. 

All these parts of the work are described in the pages which follow. 


When the school teachers of Philadelphia became aware that there were 
exhibits in the city such as have been described they naturally wished to bring 
their pupils to see the collections. It must, of course, be understood that 
the exhibits were gathered and shown, first of all, for the benefit of business 
men, but soon classes began to visit the exhibit halls. The teachers who 
accompanied them usually asked if one of the curator’s assistants could go 
with the party to explain the collections. Soon both teachers and pupils 
were asking questions, for they felt that the men in this institution were experts, 
familiar with the products and commerce of the world, and able to speak 
with authority. Then there were teachers who, seeing in the museum large 
quantities of certain materials, asked for a small sample of something which 
they felt would be a help if they could take it to the classroom. Wherever 
the collection contained duplicate material which could be spared such requests 
were granted. 


The work of the educational department has grown in a natural and spon- 
taneous way from these small beginnings. It now covers the entire state 
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of Pennsylvania. Its primary aim is to teach fundamental facts in regard 
to the commerce, industries, and products of the world. 


The lecture system just described makes of the museum and its exhibits 
a great laboratory for the study of geography, commerce, and the world’s 
industries. Teachers of these subjects even in the elementary schools need 
the help of laboratory work, and it is not sufficient for a class to visit the 
museum only occasionally. Illustrative material is needed in the classroom. 
Certain specimens should always be in the hands of the teachers. 

As has already been stated, the museum began years ago to give to teachers 
samples of duplicate material from its store rooms. The distribution of a 
comparatively small amount of such material stimulated many other schools 
to ask for similar gifts. Increased demands soon compelled the museum to 
systematize the work and made it necessary to prepare a number of collections, 
each containing some of the most important commercial raw materials. 

In order to be sure that the collections shall contain the most helpful 
specimens and that everything shall be convenient for the use of the schools, 
there have been many consultations between able teachers in the state and 
the museum’s staff. 

About the year 1900 there were prepared and presented free of cost to 
schools in Pennsylvania 250 collections. Each set contained several hundred 
specimens of important commercial products, and from 100 to 200 photographs. 
These collections were distributed not as a loan, but as a gift; so that the 
specimens were always available. The collections proved to be of great 
service, furnishing object lessons of much value in the study of geography 
and commerce. 

From the very first these collections have been systematically arranged, 
and they contain the chief raw materials which make up the bulk of the world’s 
trade and commerce, thus illustrating the principal industries in all parts of 
the world. 

The specimens in the collection are supplemented by photographs which 
illustrate the growth, preparation, and manufacture of all the substances. 
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News Stems from the School of Eduration of 
the University of Chiragn 


READING INVESTIGATIONS NOW IN PROGRESS 


The Commonwealth Fund recently established a research 
committee and appropriated $100,000 to be expended during one 
year in educational research, with the understanding that like 
appropriations will be made in succeeding years if plans develop 
favorably. The method of operation of this committee is to select 
educational investigators in different institutions and to give 
them the necessary funds for carrying on research. 

The laboratory of the Department of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has contributed in recent years a number of 
notable studies in reading. The methods employed in making 
these stidies are the method of testing pupils by standardized 
tests, and that of photographing the eyes of children and adults 
during the process of reading. So significant are the results that 
have already been secured that the Commonwealth Fund has 
subsidized the investigations by a subvention of $15,000 for the 
current year. 

Several regular members of the staff of the School of Education 
are devoting part of their time during the year to special researches 
along these lines. In addition, several advanced students have 
been employed to carry forward these investigations under the 
supervision of members of the faculty. 

Dean William S. Gray will give half of his time during the 
autumn and winter quarters to a detailed study of individual 
difficulties in reading. He will be assisted in this work by Miss 
Laura Lucas, a member of the Faculty of the University Elementary 
School, who will give her entire time to the investigation. The 
plan is to secure a considerable number of poor readers, to diagnose 
their difficulties carefully, and to provide appropriate remedial 
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instruction in each case. From detailed studies of individual 
difficulties, it is hoped to secure a clearer insight into the problems 
and technique of diagnostic and remedial work, a tentative organi- 
zation and description of the types of difficulties which children 
encounter in reading, and detailed information concerning methods 
and devices for securing improvement when pupils encounter 
particular difficulties. 

A second division of the investigation, which is being conducted 
by Dr. Buswell, is concerned with the different types of eye- 
movements which appear when certain variations in the conditions 
of reading are introduced. Specifically he is investigating (1) the 
effect upon reading habits of materials of different character, (2) 
the effect of changes in the directions or purposes of reading, 
(3) the relation of degree of difficulty of the material read to eye- 
movement habits, (4) the character of eye-movement habits in 
the reading of Latin, French, and German, and (5) the behavior 
of the eyes in scanning, reading maps, charts, and statistical 
tables, where both horizontal and vertical movements are involved. 

A third division of the investigation, which will be carried on 
by Professor Judd, deals with the different stages of maturity in 
reading exhibited by pupils in the elementary school and high 
school. It is evident that the early stages of reading, when pupils 
are mastering the mechanics of reading, are very different in char- 
acter from the later stages at which they are fluent and independent 
in the use of books. The changes which mark these different 
periods will be investigated, and definitions of the exact character- 
istics of each period will be sought. 
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HOW TO TEACH BEGINNING READING. I° 


SAMUEL CHESTER PARKER? 
University of Chicago 


Highly developed technique-—Methods and devices for teach- 
ing beginning reading have been perfected to a very high degree 
in some of the model schools of the country. By means of reports 
of actual lessons observed, we hope through this series of articles 
to familiarize more teachers and supervisors with these methods. 
In order to show the validity of the practices described, we shall 
present also the scientific principles and evidence which justify 
the methods used. 

Sections of the discussion.—The discussion will be organized 
under the following headings: I. General picture of first-grade 
activities. II. Pre-primer blackboard and chart reading. III. 
Beginning book reading. IV. Independent recognition of new 
words: phonic analysis. V. A second-grade lesson illustrating 
achievements and technique. VI. Scientific investigations of 
reading. 

In sections II to IV inclusive we shall present detailed accounts 
of first-grade lessons taught by Miss Marjorie Hardy, and in sec- 
tion V a second-grade lesson by Miss Laura Lucas, both of the 
University of Chicago Elementary School. 


I. GENERAL PICTURE OF FIRST-GRADE ACTIVITIES 


Beginning reading no longer the ‘‘scourge of infancy” but the 
road ‘to fairyland.—By describing these lessons in detail we shall 
give the reader some feeling of the atmosphere of a modern school- 
room in which the fine art of teaching has been perfected through 
careful study and practice. In such a situation, learning to read 
is no longer the “‘scourge of infancy,” as Rousseau called it in 1762, 
and as it was in many places even a generation ago. Instead, our 
modern teaching early opens to children the road to the fairyland 

1 This is the first of a series of articles on this topic. 


2 Sample lessons taught by Marjorie Hardy and Laura Lucas. 
15 
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of fable, myth, adventure, and romance as found in the world of 
children’s books. Every step that they take along this road 
under the teacher’s guidance is playful and delightful. At the 
same time each step is a part of a most systematic and progressive 
scheme of learning, all parts of which have been definitely planned 
in advance. Yet so thoroughly are the various teaching processes 
adapted to the children’s instinctive interests and activities that 
delight in learning and systematic progress go hand in hand. 

Much incidental reading connected with studies of home and farm. 
—Since much of the reading in Miss Hardy’s room was intimately 
connected with other activities of the children, it is desirable to 
get an idea of the general course of study in the first grade in order 
to understand the principles of teaching upon which the reading 
was based. The work of the first two or three months in this first 
grade was very much like that of an advanced kindergarten group, 
plus specific training in reading and number. Like a progressive 
kindergarten, the first grade introduced children to a study of 
home and community life through play, this being the first step 
in a progressive study of social life, which, as it continues through 
the grades, develops into the history, geography, and civics of the 
later years. The first social unit studied was the home. The 
children talked about the rooms which they had in their own 
homes and the purposes that each served, using such sentences 
as, ‘‘We cook in the kitchen. We eat in the diningroom. We 
“sleep in the bedroom,” etc. Playrooms were constructed out of 
blocks or paper or cardboard. Each child chose a room, planned 
the necessary furniture, constructed it, described his plans and 
his work, etc. The little sentences quoted were used incidentally 
for reading material. 

The study of the home was followed by a study of farm life. 
The farmyard, its buildings, occupants, etc., were constructed in 
a sand pan after making a large plan with labels for the house, 
barn, road, etc. The story of the farmer bringing his crops to 
town or to the railroad for shipment was developed. Some of 
the products were followed into the grocery store which was studied 
for a few days and linked up with the activities of the home. 
Thus the children were given a playful but thoughtful initiation 
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into the study of social activities and the interdependence of various 
social units—families, farms, stores, etc.—in the community. In 
connection with these studies there was much incidental reading, 
counting, and measuring. 

Specific reading lessons began with favorite nursery games and 
rhymes.—In addition to these meaningful social studies, another 
type of kindergarten activity was extensively used in this first 
grade, namely, children’s games centering around nursery rhymes 
and songs, such as ‘‘ Jack jump over the candlestick,” “Jack and 
Jill,” and ‘‘The old cat is asleep.” 

These rhythmic but often nonsensical games and songs consti- 
tute one of the most characteristic and pleasurable features of 
child life. In the kindergarten such nursery rhymes are used in 
the form of games to train in physical activity, rhythmic control, 
singing, oral expression, co-operation, etc. The same educational 
ends were served by these activities in the first grade. In addition, 
however, they furnished the subject-matter for many of the read- 
ing lessons of the first few weeks. 

Fifteen minutes of specific reading plus much incidental reading.— 
With this general picture of work and play during the first few 
months in the first grade, we may proceed to a description of the 
teaching of reading which I observed during the period set apart 
for it in the daily program. This period occupied about fifteen 
to twenty minutes in the morning. In addition to this specific 
period there was, as has been stated, much incidental reading 
throughout the day which I did not see. In conversation, Miss 
Hardy emphasized the fact that every activity during the day 
was made the basis of some reading. This might be a “line for 
the day” on the bulletin board in the morning, e.g., “‘We plant 
our bulbs today,” a word here, a phrase or sentence there, etc. 

, Even specific reading period contained variety of activities —On 
the other hand, the intensive reading period of fifteen minutes did 
not consist of a mere continuous reading of one kind, but was broken 
up into a variety of activities which will appear in the descriptions 
that follow. This variety is necessary in order to avoid the nervous 
strain, inattention, and consequent waste that result from pro- 
longed concern with a single form of intellectual activity with 
children of this age. 
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Homelike atmosphere of room puts children at ease-—Most of 
the children in Miss Hardy’s room had not attended a kinder- 
garten; hence the first days’ activities were especially arranged to 
make the little ones feel at home and comfortable and contented 
in the strange new environment. Blocks, balls, dolls, and other 
playthings were on hand, anda general homelike atmosphere was 
created. The effect of one item was noted in the remark of a 
child who told his mother, “‘ We have curtains in our room at school 
just like we have at home.” 


II. PRE-PRIMER BLACKBOARD AND CHART READING 
A. SAMPLE LESSONS 

Action words and games provided first reading material.—The 
first reading experiences were given in connection with the follow- 
ing action words: run, hop, skip, jump. These were written on 
the board and taught by means of a game in which one child 
“blinded” his eyes in the corner; another child ran to the board 
and pointed at the word, e.g. “‘hop’’, whispered it to the teacher, 
hopped to his seat, and said, “Ready.”’ Thereupon the child 
in the corner said, ‘‘I heard you hop” (provided he guessed right), 
and ran to the blackboard and pointed at the word “hop.” These 
activities occurred frequently during the day and provided fun 
for the children as well as relaxation and physical exercise. When 
the children had to go to the board, or to any other part of the 
room, the teacher frequently wrote “hop” or “skip,” etc. on the 
blackboard and the children used the corresponding method of 
locomotion. 

FIRST DAY WITH “JACK BE NIMBLE” 

Nursery rhyme from books which children had examined.—On the 
fourth day of school the teacher introduced during the reading 
period the nursery rhyme: 

Jack be nimble, 
Jack be quick, 

Jack jump over 
The candlestick. 


The children had been examining various books of nursery 
rhymes found on the “library table” at one side of the room. Miss 
Hardy asked some children to show her their favorite rhymes and 
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then skilfully centered their attention on one suitable for an easy 
reading lesson, namely, “Jack jump over the candlestick.” 

Games played with candlestick and at blackboard.—A candlestick 
which had been provided for the occasion was brought out and the 
children played a game of jumping over it, meanwhile becoming 
more familiar with the rhyme. Miss Hardy then said she knew 
another way of playing the game in which all could play it at once. 
The children wondered how it could be done, and the teacher showed 
them how to represent a candlestick on the blackboard with the 
chalk and how to show Jack jumping back and forth by curved 
lines. The children exhibited considerable individuality in their 
drawings of the candlestick, some adding a little curved handle, 
others adding the flame with smoke trailing off. They practiced 
the rhythmic sweeps, back and forth, while reciting the rhyme in 
unison. 

Pupils told teacher how to write rhyme on blackboard.—Finally, 
Miss Hardy said, “‘Wouldn’t it be fun to have this rhyme written 
on the blackboard so we can all see it and read it instead of having 
just one copy in the book? ... . I will write it; but you must 
help me by telling me just what to say..... Who can tell me 
what to write first?’’ A boy said, ‘‘Jack be nimble.” She wrote 
this line and then proceeded to write the other lines as the chil- 
dren dictated them. This process exemplified the finest art in teach- 
ing the first reading lesson with continuous material. Why? We 
shall see when we come to the systematic discussion of the prin- 
ciples of teaching first-grade reading which follows this story. 
Meanwhile, we may note that the end of the reading period had 
arrived and Miss Hardy told the children she would write “‘Save” 
on the blackboard so that the janitor would not erase their rhyme 
until they wanted him to. 

Great detail of fine technique illustrated by fuller descriptions.— 
In order to illustrate how many devices and varied processes are 
included in the initial teaching of reading we shall describe in 
somewhat greater detail the reading lessons which followed the 
first presentation of the rhyme. Some of these devices illustrate 
not only the teaching of reading itself but also the intimate correla- 
tion with other activities and procedures in order to avoid fatigue 
and inattention. 
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SECOND DAY WITH “JACK BE NIMBLE” 


Reading from large printed chart.—The next day, at the begin- 
ning of the reading period, the class counted in concert the number 
of children present in the group, and one child then counted out 
the appropriate number of little chairs and arranged them in a 
semicircle at the front of the room not far from the blackboard. 
The teacher then wrote ‘‘skip”’ on the board, and the children 
skipped gaily to their places. After they were settled and atten- 
tive the teacher recalled the rhyme of the day before, asking them 
how many lines were in it, and recalled that they had written 
“Save” on the board. But the rhyme was no longer there. She 
then said: ‘‘I have a surprise for you today. I have the rhyme 
with a picture printed on a chart [which she then hung before 
them] so the janitor could clean the blackboard. Let’s see if we 
‘can all read the rhyme from the chart just as we did from the black- 
board yesterday.” 

Group reading of whole rhyme.—The teacher then held a long 
strip of cardboard under each line as she and the children read it 
in unison. 

Individual reading of whole rhyme.—Several children were then 
given a chance to read the rhyme individually while the teacher 
moved the cardboard strip down. 

“Show us the lune that says.’’—The teacher then said, ‘‘ Who can 
run up and show us the line that says, ‘The candlestick’ ?— 
Margery.” Margery held the strip of cardboard under the right 
line. ‘‘Who sees the line that says, ‘Jack, be nimble’ ?—Richard.” 

Duplicate chart cut into lines and inserted in a rack.—Miss 
Hardy then brought out a duplicate chart of the rhyme. She 
said, “‘Here I have another copy of the chart without the picture. 
See if it looks the same ... . four lines . . . . Jack be nimble 
. ... just the same. Do you think it would be fun to cut off 
each line and have a child put it where it belongs in this rack ?” 
indicating a rack which hung on the blackboard and was so con- 
structed that cardboard strips could be easily inserted.t With 
appropriate remarks each line was cut off and given to a child 


“The Garboard Chart,” was used here. It consists of a strong sheet of paper 
with ledges in which strips may be inserted. 
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who was assisted in placing it in the rack. With the last line 
she said, “Isn’t ‘candlestick’ a long word? We can easily tell it 
because it is so long.” 

Game of finding corresponding lines in the two charts.—‘‘ Now,” 
she said, ‘‘I am going to give you a new game. I am going to take 
a line out of the rack while you have your eyes shut. Then you 
look to see which line is missing and find the same line on the other 
chart. Be sure to study it out before you raise your hand. Now, 
blind your eyes.” 

Taking out the strip “Jack be quick,” she said, ‘‘Ready.” 
After giving most of the children time to raise their hands, John 
was called on, “‘What line is it?” ‘Jack be quick” said John. 
“‘That’s right; now match it up on the full chart (i.e., hold it under 
the line that says the same thing) and then put it back where it 
belongs in the rack.” 

The game was then repeated with the third line, “Jack jump 
over.” The child who was called on said it read, ‘‘ Jack be quick.” 
The teacher than assisted him to read the complete chart from the 
beginning until he came to and recognized the correct line. The 
game was continued until all lines had been used. 

Game of giving children lines from rack and recalling and repla- 
cing them.—‘ Now we will play another game,” said Miss Hardy. 
*‘T will give each line to a child, and when I call for that line, the 
child who has it must run up and match it on the whole chart 
and then place it where it belongs in the rack.” After the strips 
were handed out, she said, ‘‘Who has the first line ?”’ but the child 
who had it was not snre although her neighbor, looking over 
her shoulder volunteered, “‘I know who has.” “Florence,” said 
the teacher, ‘I think you have. Run up and match it..... 
That’s it. What does it say? .... Put it in place,” and so on 
until all the strips were returned, the children being more success- 
ful as they grasped the idea of the game. 

Test showed children knew location but not form of a word.—The 
period was now almost over. A little test or demonstration of 
what the children knew and did not know came when Miss Hardy 
said, “‘I see the word ‘Jack’ some other place in this room. I 
wonder who can find it.” The children looked around and located 
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a picture cut from a magazine showing a boy going to school with 
his father. Under the picture Miss Hardy had printed on a card 
in large letters: 

This is Jack. 

He is going to school. 


One of the children who volunteered was asked to hold a short 
strip of cardboard under the word “Jack.” Instead he held it 
under “This is.” Why? Because in the rhyme, ‘‘Jack” was 
always at the beginning of the line, and this child had an idea of 
its location but not of its form. ‘‘Come to the rhyme and find 
‘Jack,’” said Miss Hardy. ‘‘That’s right. Now look at it closely 
and then find the same word on the other card.”’ This time the 
child succeeded easily, and the class was turned over to the gym- 
nasium teacher for a period of outdoor play. 


THIRD DAY WITH “JACK BE NIMBLE” 
BEGINNING ‘JACK AND JILL” 

Review reading of rhyme and lines.—The day after the children 
had ‘“‘hopped”’ to their chairs, the rhyme was reviewed as follows: 

First, individual children were given a chance to read the whole 
chart through, advancing to it and holding a long strip of card- 
board under each line as read. 

Miss Hardy then inserted the separate lines in the rack as she 
got responses to her questions, “‘What will the line say that I 
put in first?” ‘What will the next line say?” 

Pupil became “‘teacher’’ in game of blinding eyes and guessing 
removed line.—Miss Hardy then said, “‘We are going to play again 
the game in which you blind your eyes and somebody takes out a 
strip and you find which one it is. Only, this time we will let a 
child be the teacher.’ She then called on a child who advanced 
to the rack and proceeded as follows: (1) Said, “Blind your eyes.” 
(2) Took out a line. (3) Whispered to the teacher what the line 
said. (4) Said, ‘‘Ready.” (5) The children held up their hands. 
(6) She called on Mary. (7) Mary named the right line, was 
given the strip, matched it with the corresponding line on the full 
chart, returned it to the rack, and in turn became the “teacher.” 
Three children were given turns in this game. 
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Blackboard activity for all in rhythmic drawing to rhyme.— 
“Now,” said Miss Hardy, “we are all going to the blackboard and 
make Jack jumping over the candlestick. I have marked off spaces 
for children on the side board. Count the spaces. How many 
are there? .... How many children are there? .... How 
many more spaces do we need? ... . All right, I will mark off 
four more on the front board.”” The children then went to the 
board. They were asked each to show his right hand and left 
hand, as some were not sure which was which; to take the chalk 
in the right hand; to draw a candlestick in the middle of the space; 
then to start the chalk at the /Jeft side of the space and as they 
recited the rhyme to draw the curved lines to show Jack jumping 
back and forth. 

“Jack and Jill” told by children and played at blackboard.— 
The children then returned to their seats, and the teacher said, 
“TI am thinking of another verse that has Jack in it. Can you 
think of one? Mine begins ‘Jack and,’” whereupon several of 
the children were ready immediately with “Jill, went up the hill,” 
etc. ‘‘Who will show us at the blackboard the hill with Jack and 
Jill going up and tumbling down, something like we showed Jack 
jumping over the candlestick?” The first child to go to the 
board made a curve resembling two hill tops. After some further 
trials the class agreed on a curve like the first line of the letter a, 
and all went to their places at the board and practiced it rhythmi- 
cally while saying in unison the complete rhyme about Jack and Jill. 

Written on blackboard by teacher as children dictate——Then the 
pupils returned to their chairs, and the teacher suggested that 
she write the rhyme on the board and prepare a chart of it for the 
next day. They first recited the rhyme in unison, and then Miss 
Hardy said she would write it as they told her what to write. 
“‘What shall I write first?’’ The children said “Jack and Jill 
went up the hill.” This was written as two short lines thus: 

Jack and Jill 

Went up the hill. 
Why? We shall see later. The children eagerly anticipated each 
succeeding line and volunteered joyful remarks about “how long” 
some of the lines were. 
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Children read rhyme while running pointer under each line.— 
A few minutes remained for reading the whole rhyme through, 
one child, with Miss Hardy’s assistance, running a pointer under 
each line as it was read. ‘‘Tomorrow,” said the teacher, “‘we 
shall have this rhyme printed for you on a chart.” 


FOURTH DAY OF RHYME READING. CHART OF “JACK AND JILL” 


Free conversation about the picture-——When the chart was dis- 
played the next day the children volunteered various remarks 
about the picture which was at the top, such as, “Jack is tumbling 
down.” “‘Jill hasn’t tumbled yet.”” Miss Hardy added comments 
about the ‘‘heavy pail of water,”’ the ‘‘steep hill,” etc. 

Chart read as in case of “‘ Jack be nimble.’’—The chart was then 
read in a manner similar to the reading of the candlestick chart, 
as suggested briefly in the following memoranda. 

1. Whole in unison.—‘‘Let’s all read it together,” said Miss 
Hardy, and they proceeded as she held a long strip of cardboard 
under each line. 

2. Whole by one pupil; praise for good reading.—‘‘ Florence, 
come andread. Hold the cardboard under eachline..... That’s 
fine. We can always hear Florence because she reads so clearly.” 

3. “Finding the line that says.” Mild rebuke for irresponsible 
child.—‘‘ Who sees the line that says, ‘Went up the hill?’” Mary 
raised her hand and was called on but was not ready. ‘You 
must always see the line before you hold up your hand.”’ Several 
lines were practiced in this way, a child advancing, placing the 
cardboard under the desired line, and reading it. 

4. Inserting separate strips in rack. Children on watch for 
mistakes.—‘‘ Now, all stand up. Here I have each line on a sepa- 


rate strip. .... Let’s see if I have enough. How many lines are 
on the chart? .... Count my strips..... Which one must 
I put in first? . . . . Now I am going to put in the others rapidly, 


and you must watch to see that I don’t make any mistakes.” 
Miss Hardy then purposely inserted “Broke his crown” before 
“Jack fell down.” The brighter children soon discovered this and 
suggested the correct change. Seats were then resumed. 

5. Blinding eyes and finding removed line —They then played 
twice the game of having the class blind their eyes while one child 
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, took out of the rack a line which the class then proceeded to dis- 
cover on the chart. 

New stage; learning individual words. Children matched word 
cards with words in rhyme.—The teaching then proceeded to an 
entirely new stage as Miss Hardy produced a pack of cards upon 
each of which was printed a word in large letters. The words 
were “Jack,” “went,” “hill,” “water,” “down,” 
“after,” and “over,” the last word being brought in from the 
candlestick rhyme. She said, ‘‘You see these cards. They are 
not lines. They are just words. Some are taken from the first 
line; some are from the second line. John, here is one for you. 
Your word is in the first line. See if you can find it. Florence, 
your word is in the second line.” Each child was given a card 
until all were supplied. ‘Study your line carefully to find a word 
that looks just like yours. As soon as you find it, raise your 
ee Allright. Handsdown. We will begin with Arthur. 
When I call your name, run up to the chart, hold your card under 
the right word and tell us what it is. Now, Arthur.” 

Matched correctly but could not name. Reading as far as matched 
word.—Arthur matched the word “went” correctly in the first 
line but when Miss Hardy asked, “‘What does it say?”’ he could 
not tell. By reading the line from the beginning, however, he 
easily found what it said. The next child matched ‘“‘hill” cor- 
rectly but called it “Jill.” Miss Hardy helped her to point at 
each word from the beginning of the rhyme as teacher and child 

- read rapidly and smoothly as far as “hill.” The next child was 
’ taught “up” in the same way. ‘All watch carefully,” said Miss 
Hardy, ‘‘for you may have to find this same word later.” 

Flash drill with cards called “‘moving-picture show.’’—The period 
then concluded with a rapid ‘‘flashing”’ of the cards by the teacher, 
a game which they called their “‘moving-picture show.” ‘‘Remem- 
ber,” said the teacher, ‘‘as I bring each card from the back of the 
pack, you watch it carefully, and just as soon as I place it on the 
front, you tell me what it is.” 


FIFTH DAY OF RHYME READING 


Principally drill games with word cards and rhyme chart.—After 
the preliminaries of getting seated the next day, Miss Hardy 
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said, ‘‘I have so many games for you today that we must do them 


‘quickly. First we will read the whole rhyme. We will let Alice 


do it because she has such a good, clear voice.” 

After this reading, they played very briefly “finding the line 
which says.” 

Each child was given a word card to match and name. Appropri- 
ate hygienic remarks and praise.—Next, each child was given a word 
card and told to find the same word in a given line on the chart. 
After all had their hands up except two children, Miss Hardy 
said to these, ‘‘You watch and we will help you later. Hands 
down,” and the game proceeded as on the day before. Incidental 
remarks were made about keeping the cards away from the mouth 
and face and holding them correctly. To the child who had 
“Jack,’”’ Miss Hardy said, “See how many ‘Jacks’ you can find,” 
and when he had found four, “Good for you.” When a boy found 
the word ‘‘water” quickly and said it, appropriate praise was 
bestowed. ‘Then to the class she said, ‘‘Everyone look at this 
word and say it.” 

Special devices for some words.—To the cards for “up” and 
“‘down”’ special attention was called. ‘Children, look at these 
two words. The short one is ‘up’; the longer one is ‘down.’ 
When you play see-saw you go up and down [making appropriate 
gestures with the corresponding word card]. I am going to mix 
these two words up. See if you can tell me quickly which one I 
show you,” proceeding to flash “‘up” and “down”’ several times. 
Similarly, devices were employed with the words “after” and 
“over” which were giving special difficulty. 

“ Moving-picture-show” game again.—The children then stood 
up while the ‘‘moving-picture-show” game was run off by flashing 
the cards. 

Teacher inserted individual words in rack as pupils named each.— 
The children being seated, Miss Hardy said, ‘Now, I am going 
to put these words in the rack. They will be all mixed up, and as 
soon as I place a word I want you to tell me what it is.” 

Naming each word as teacher points. Pupils on qui vive for 
speed.—This process finished, she said, “As I place an eraser 
under each word, say it. See if you can say it so fast I can hardly 
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keep ahead of you..... That’s fine; but if you don’t know 
them, don’t say them. 

Pupil pointed at all words and named all correctly. —“Now 
Harry may say all the words as he holds the eraser under each. 
Wasn’t that fine? He said every word right. Let’s clap for him.” 

Blinding the eyes and then finding the word pointed at.—The 
reading lesson then concluded with a new ‘‘blind-the-eyes”’ game. 
One child blinded his eyes in the’corner. Another ran to the rack, 
held an eraser under one word, e.g., “‘over,’’ returned to his seat, 
and said, “‘Ready.’’ The child from the corner stepped to the rack 
and, placing the eraser under each word in turn, said, “Is it 
‘water’??? In unison the children answered, ‘‘No, it is not 
‘water,’ ”’ and so on until he said, “Is it ‘over’ ?”’ whereupon they 
clapped their hands and cried, “ Yes, it 7s over.” 

The “old-cat-is-asleep”’ game; activity, fun, moral training. —As 
a matter of relaxation and physical activity, the teacher then 
introduced the children to a game that seemed to the observer to 
be merely a chila’s game (i.e., not a game for teaching reading), 
namely, a game called ‘the old cat is asleep.” This is a form of 
the musical chair game. The children played it twice with zest, 
and as some of them tended to run to the chairs before the last 
word of “cannot catch us’’ was said, Miss Hardy made an appropri- 
ate remark about “playing fair.” 

Nine separate words learned by sight.—Subtracting such relaxa- 
tion activities, about fifteen minutes of actual reading activity 
had been observed. The children had acquired by this time 
greater familiarity with the printed lines and knew with fair 
accuracy the nine separate words which scarcely any of them had 
been able to name shortly before the end of the reading period of 
the previous day. 


SIXTH DAY OF RHYME READING 


“The old cat is asleep.”—Unexpectedly to the observer, the 
next day’s reading period began with the new game “the old cat 
is asleep”? which had been played the day before. After playing 
the game again, Miss Hardy produced a chart with the picture 
of “the old cat” and the lines: 
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The old cat is asleep, 
The old cat is asleep, 
The old cat is fast asleep, 
And cannot catch us. 


Strips cut up before children’s eyes to obtain phrases and words.— 
The reading lesson with this material followed the same plan as 
the preceding ones, namely, first reading it as a whole, then finding 
individual lines, then drill on single phrases and words. This 
time Miss Hardy cut up the separate strips or lines before the 
children’s eyes to obtain the individual word cards. 

Examples of special aid to slow pupils—This process helped 
some of the children considerably, for while some had succeeded 
admirably in every activity, from reading the whole to matching 
and naming individual words, other children were making very 
slow progress. For example, one child could not understand the 
term “last word.” Miss Hardy said to him, ‘Tell me the last 
word in this line,’’ as she pointed to and read, ‘‘The old cat is 
fast asleep.”” The child said, ‘The old cat is fast asleep.” “No, 
dear,’’ said Miss Hardy, “I want just the last word. Now listen 
for it as I say the line,’ which she did while pointing at each 
word in turn. Again from the child, the same answer, “The old 
cat is fast asleep.” 

Another example of a slow child occurred in identifying the word 
“old.” The child had been given the word card for “old’”’ and was 
trying to match it on either chart, the whole one or the cut-up one 
in the rack. He had six chances, six ‘‘olds’’ before his eyes, and 
he could not find one. Miss Hardy took the phrase “The old 
cat”’ from the rack. She read it with the child. Then she cut 
off ‘‘The” and asked what was left. Then she cut off “cat” and 
asked what was left. The child said “old”? and seemed to know 
it. He matched it correctly with the five ‘‘olds”’ which remained 
in the chart and rack. Miss Hardy then gave the work a “for- 
ward look,” a device which she frequently used, by saying to the 
class, “‘When we come to read in our story books we want to be 
sure about this word ‘‘old”’ because we shall read about the old 
woman, the old man, and the o/d cat many times.” After about 
two minutes of practice or “game”’ with the last line, ‘And cannot 
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catch us,’’ Miss Hardy returned to the child who had been given 
special practice with “old.” Holding up the “‘old”’ card she asked, 
“What does this say?” “Can,” said the boy. Such are the 
difficulties encountered by and with slow learners—difficulties that 
call for the most watchful, sympathetic, patient, and persistent 
individual attention from the teacher. 


SUBSEQUENT SPECIFIC READING LESSONS WITH OTHER TYPES OF MATERIAL 


Goldilocks and the three bears.—While the rhyme reading de- 
scribed above was being carried on during the reading periods, the 
children had been concerned during the literature and construction 
periods with the experiences of Goldilocks and the three bears. 
The pupils had constructed in the sand pan a paper house for the 
three bears, and had surrounded it with twigs and leaves to 
represent a forest through which roamed, hand in hand, three 
plasticine bears. 

Manila-paper book of reading selections made by each child to 
show parents—Each child had also made a book from manila 
paper in which to paste the verses and stories which they had been 
reading, ‘‘so they could take them home to read to mama and 
papa.” Each child’s copy of a jingle or story was printed by 
Miss Hardy who set up rubber letters in a wooden type holder, 
thus making a rubber stamp from which the necessary copies could 
easily be made. 

Pupils composed story of the three bears to paste in book.—When 
it came to putting the “three bears” story in the books, the class 
spent some time in boiling it down to a few short lines that would 
best tell just what they had done. They finally chose these: 


We made a house. 
It is in the woods. 
We made three bears. 


One is a big bear. 
One is a middle-sized bear. 
One is a little bear. 


Reading practice with this material as with nursery rhymes.— 
The reading practice with this material followed the same general 
lines as described for the nursery rhymes. 
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Five weeks of gameful pre-primer blackborad and chart reading 
to initiate correct reading attitudes and habits —Such gameful chart 
reading, gradually merging with reading of the same materials 
pasted in the books which they made, constituted the reading 
activity of the first five or six weeks. It is one example of the 
common practice in progressive schools and reading systems of 
giving considerable pre-primer reading before a regularly printed 
book is begun. So many fundamental principles of psychology 
and methods of teaching reading are involved that we shall now 
turn to the systematic exposition of them as illustrated by Miss 
Hardy’s lessons. Then we shall describe concretely the second 
and third stages in developing skill in reading, namely, training 
in reading in a printed book, and training in the independent 
recognition of new words. The first stage, with which we are 
now concerned, is intended to initiate certain correct reading 
attitudes and habits which may persist throughout the pupils’ 
later reading in and out of school. In the next instalment we shall 
present nine principles or rules which justify the detailed devices 
for teaching pre-primer blackboard and chart reading as described. 


[To be continued] 


INCREASING THE EFFICIENCY OF HEALTH 
INSTRUCTION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


CAROLYN HOEFER 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, Chicago 


The movement for more practical and efficient health instruction 
in the public schools has grown out of the startling and widely 
discussed results of the experience of the army in examining recruits 
drafted for service, and of three surveys, namely, that of the schools 
showing a large percentage of children underweight, that of the 


insurance companies in which the average span of good health is. 


estimated to be only ten years, and that of the hospitals which 
brings out the fact that there are in the United States over three 
million people sick every day from causes largely preventable. 

The recognition of the need for better health instruction has 
led to several criticisms of our present health teaching in the 
schools; first, that the course of study in general and especially the 
courses in hygiene and physiology contain too much irrelevant 
material; second, that such health instruction as is given fails to 
function in the lives of the pupils; and, third, that the methods of 
preseniing facts about health are defective. This article sug- 
gests a possible remedy, for undoubtedly better results can be 
obtained only by changing the content of the courses and the 
methods of instruction. 

That a course of health instruction may contain only such 
material as is necessary and such as will function in the lives of the 
pupils, certain methods of procedure are recommended. These 
may be summed up as follows: (a) a survey of the health condition 
of the children at the beginning of the school year, the results of 
which will indicate the needs of the group; (6) a survey of the types 
of teaching material in use in English classes and other classes by 

This is the first of a series of articles to be contributed by the Elizabeth 


McCormick Memorial Fund. Other articles dealing with health education will 
appear from time to time during the year. 
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means of which the attention of pupils may be turned to matters of 
health; (c) follow-up work in individual cases and a survey of the 
results of health instruction. 


A. SURVEY OF HEALTH CONDITION OF THE CHILDREN 


The ideal method for determining the health condition of chil- 
dren would be, of course, to provide a thorough physical examina- 
tion by a competent physician for each child; and where this is 
possible, it is certainly recommended. However, until parents 
become more alive to the value of a thorough physical examination 
as a means of preventing disease, rather than as an aid in diagnosing 
a disease after it is present, and until school systems regard their 
physicians as something other than mere inspectors for contagious 
diseases, recourse must be had to simpler methods which will 
indicate to parents the need of more attention to the health of 
pupils. It is in the use of these methods that teachers can play an 
important part. 

What, then, are the practical methods for making this health 
survey? First, the most important and most tangible evidence 
regarding health can be secured by determining the height-and- 
weight coefficient of each child. The value of daily weighings of a 
baby as an index to its physical progress is too well known to need 
even comment here. But after the infant period, we have until 
recently failed to recognize the importance of the height-and- 
weight record of older children. Physical examinations and experi- 
ence have already shown that where a child has failed to make 
steady gains in height and weight there is need of attention to his 
health. He is shown by this failure to have either a physical defect, 
or bad health habits, or bad food habits in his daily program. 
Since this is true, the first step that any teacher can take to ascer- 
tain the needs of her group is to weigh and measure the children to 
find out how many are below the standard average weight for 
children of the same age and height. There are several standards 
compiled, to which the children may be compared, the most widely 
used of which are those issued by the United States Bureau of 
Education and by Dr. William R. P. Emerson, of Boston. (The 
standards of Dr. Emerson may be obtained from the Elizabeth 
McCormick Memorial Fund, 848 North Dearborn Street, Chicago.) 
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While the determination of the height-and-weight index of 
a child’s health is the most scientific method so far discovered, 
because the results are objective rather than dependent upon the 
teacher’s judgment, there are several other methods of investigation 
which the teacher should use as a check and as a clue to the best 
method of procedure for the classroom. No attempt is made in 
the discussion of the following methods to arrange them in their 
order of importance, since that can be determined only by the 
condition of a particular child. 

One important step in promoting the health of the children is 
to determine the number of children who are ‘“‘mouth breathers.” 
This the teacher can readily do. That pronounced mouth breath- 
ing indicates the presence of enlarged tonsils and adenoids and is 
detrimental to the health of the child is an established fact. Teach- 
ers are able to note this condition and possibly the condition of 
carious teeth among the children and can recommend to the parents 
the need of further examination by the physician, throat specialist, 
or dentist. 

Another method of procedure is the study of overfatigue. This 
condition is indicated in several ways, namely, (a) by the “‘sagging”’ 
posture of the child, (b) by deep or dark circles under the eyes, 
(c) by the overactivity of the child, and (d) by the indifferent 
attitude of the child, not only toward work, but also toward play. 
In the discussion of these four symptoms attention is called to the 
the fact that it is impossible to infer the child’s health condition 
from any one of them, since defective mental development may 
play a part, especially in the last one. However, much evidence of 
the physical condition of children can be gathered through observa- 
tions along the lii..s mentioned. 

A faulty posture may be due to a habit caused by overfatigue 
in former years, or to overfatigue at the present time. In either 
case, there is need of investigation and correction. Every child 
should stand straight, with shoulders back—to allow for lung expan- 
sion. Ifa child has not had a sufficient amount of the right kind 
of rest and is very active, or is definitely undernourished, the result 
will be drooping shoulders, prominent shoulder blades, and a 
protruding abdomen, indicating that the muscles lack the necessary 
tone to hold the body in position. It is not intended to convey the 
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idea that a child should not be active, but that the rest which he 
receives should balance properly with the amount of exercise. A 
regular and early bedtime is absolutely essential, and if it is impos- 
sible to maintain this proper balance of rest and exercise by ten or 
twelve hours of sleep at night, additional rest during the day should 
be given, or, if necessary, the amount of strenuous exercise reduced. 

While deep and dark circles under the eyes may be the result of 
eye strain, they are more apt to be the result of either insufficient 
hours of sleep or incorrect method of resting. Inquiries into the 
habits of the child will reveal the cause. 

The attitude of the child toward his work and play may be 
another indication that he is overtired. A normal healthy child is 
awake to the activities going on in his world, and any symptom of 
indifference should, therefore, not be overlooked. The opportunity 
which a teacher has to compare the activity of one child with that 
of many other children makes it possible for her to form an unbiased 
opinion of the needs of each child. A child considered by his 
parents as “‘rather quiet” may be in reality very inert when 
compared with children normally active. 

Another method of procedure in ascertaining the health needs 
of the children is the study of the kind and amount of food taken. 
Those who have had experience with underweight children in nutri- 
tion classes state that they have found that one of the greatest 
causes of malnourishment is an insufficient amount of the proper 
kind of food. At the present time there are few teachers in the 
elementary schools who are prepared to give to the children scien- 
tific information regarding food values. There are, however, a few 
general principles which every teacher can give. These principles, 
together with certain items of general health advice, may be 
summed up as follows: (a) Children should have every day from 
one pint to a quart of milk, a cooked cereal, preferably oatmeal, at 
least two vegetables, one of which may be potatoes, and the other 
a leafy or green vegetable, such as spinach, lettuce, etc., if possible, 
and fruit. If the children are required to bring in their diet lists 
several times a week, giving the kind and amount of food eaten, 
the teacher will be able to obtain a fair estimate of the children’s 
diet, including the percentage of children drinking tea and coffee. 
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(b)The teeth should be brushed daily. (c) A glass of water should 
be taken upon rising. (d) The child should have an early bedtime. 
This would vary from seven to nine o’clock, depending upon the 
age of the child. 

As a result of such information the teacher should give, in addi- 
tion to the health instruction in the classroom which will be dis- 
cussed later, instructions regarding the proper choosing of food for 
the noon lunch in the cafeterias for the city children and the lunches 
brought to the school by children in the rural schools. This will 
go a long way toward remedying the evil conditions resulting from 
improper diet. In addition, in many of the school systems a 
mid-morning lunch of milk, for which a charge should be made, 
has been given to the children, especially to those who are under- 
weight. ‘This has been found to be of great value in aiding children 
on the road to health. 

Summarizing, then, a survey of the character just described 
should give to the teacher information regarding (a) the height- 
and-weight index of a child’s health, (6) the presence of physical 
defects, such as adenoids, tonsils, and carious teeth, (c) the addi- 
tional possible causes of underweight, such as overfatigue brought 
on by either insufficient rest or excess activity, and (d) food habits 
of the children. 

In addition to the foregoing information, the results should 
indicate to the teacher the amount of emphasis to be placed upon 
the different health facts to be taught, since this is to be determined 
entirely by the needs of her particular group. This situation 
makes it impossible to submit a definite outline, but a few methods 
of teaching health facts may be suggested. This is done in the 
following section. 


B. MATERIAL AND METHODS FOR TEACHING HEALTH PRINCIPLES 


The method of making health-teaching general presents greater 
possibilities than can be secured by teaching health as a separate 
subject. How such combinations can be effected can be determined 
by surveying the type of material now being taught in other fields 
and selecting from it that which can be taught from the health 
standpoint. It is the purpose of this and subsequent articles to 
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suggest methods and material for different grades and subjects. 
The general procedure will be illustrated by reference to the first 
grade. 

It is an accepted fact that the chief work of primary teachers 
is to teach the children how to read. Efforts, then, to combine 
reading with health subjects in the primary grades will be the sub- 
ject of detailed illustration. A survey of many of the primers 
discloses the situation well expressed by Huey when he wrote, “Next 
to the beauty of the primers, the most striking thing about at least 
three-fourths of them is the inanity and disjointedness of their 
reading contents, especially in the earliest parts. No trouble has 
been taken to write what the child would naturally say about the 
subject in hand, no indeed, ” usually not even “to say anything 
connectedly and continuously as even an adult would naturally 
talk about the subject..... The child wants an outcome to the 


discussion. 
This criticism is justified by the fact that the reading material 


supplied to pupils is very often wholly foreign to their daily lives. 
This difficulty could be met in many cases if the teacher knew how 
to connect the selections read with pupils’ behavior. 

This line of criticism of the ordinary reading lessons suggests at 
once the solution of the double problem of making the reading more 
pe oductive and of finding time for health instruction. There seems 
to be no better time to begin health instruction than the first 
lesson in reading. In effecting such a combination, the necessity 
of constant repetition both in the sentences read and in the for- 
mation of health habits needs no comment here. 

Typical lessons.—The first lessons in reading should teach the 
child how to obtain a thought from written symbols, a thought 
which should be expressed in sentence form rather than in single 
words and should be significant from the child’s viewpoint. It 
would seem best, therefore, that the material taught should follow 
logically a child’s day. But in view of the greater importance of 
some of the health facts as contrasted with others and the necessity 
of teaching the most important facts early in the child’s li‘e, the 


tE. B. Huey, The Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading, p. 279. New York: 
Macmillan Co. 
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logical order cannot always be followed. One of the most important 
things a child should do to maintain a standard of health is to drink 
milk regularly. How much more logical and beneficial to the child 
it would be to begin the reading lessons on milk, cereals, early 
bedtime, etc., than to introduce such sentences as “Let us build a 
porch,” ‘We shall need an awning for the porch,” or “I see the 
papa bear,” “Do you see the papa bear?”’ (These sentences are 
taken from actual demonstration lessons seen by the writer.) 

Having, then, chosen the subject ‘‘milk’’ because of its value in 
the program of the child’s day, the following are suggested as 
possible first lessons. 

The teacher writes on the blackboard the following sentences: 


Good morning, children. 

I drink milk every day. 

I drank a glass of milk for breakfast. 
I never drink coffee. 

I do not like tea. 

Children should not drink coffee. 
Children should not drink tea. 
Children should drink milk. 
Milk makes children grow. 

I do not drink milk every day. 

I shall drink milk every morning. 


The teacher should point at, instead of speaking, the words, 
after she has read the sentence a sufficient number of times for the 
pupils to become familiar with the words. After this she sings a 
simple melody and devises a primary game of the type well known 
to teachers of the kindergarten and first grade. 


I drank a glass of milk this morning. 
Did you drink a glass of milk this morning ? 
If you did, then come and stand with me. 


The teacher sings this melody to each child; and if the child 
has had a glass of milk, he comes to the right side of the teacher. 
As each child takes his place the rest clap. In this way the child 
realizes that he must do something to win his part in the game. 
Whea the melody has been sung for all, those who are standing 
beside the teacher should receive one point on a permanent record 
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card placed somewhere in the room. Three points should be given 
if they have had a glass of milk for dinner and supper the day 
before. 

If there are any children who have not had milk, another melody 
could be sung to them. If they are willing to promise to drink a 
glass of milk the following morning, they take their places to the 
left of the teacher. A check should be made the following morning 
to see if they have kept the promise. The tune used may be the 
same, but the words used should be changed to 

I drank a glass of milk this morning. 

Will you drink a glass of milk tomorrow ? 

If you will, then come and stand with me. 
Games similar to this should be continued until every child is 
drinking milk at home. Then other words suggesting other health 
rules may be substituted. 

At the end of the fifth or sixth week when the child begins to 
read orally, the suggested sentences may be printed upon strips of 
paper with the use of small printing outfits obtained for about a 
dollar or a dollar and a half. In this way the teacher is able to 
make her own primer, the contents based entirely upon the experi- 
ences +f the child, and emphasis placed primarily upon health. 
She ccuid also have a large cardboard upon which is printed a 
number of sentences, similar to the ones given above. The strips 
with the separate sentences could then be cut, and the pupils could 
match the words to the large cardboard. If those who have had 
milk at home are permitted as a special privilege to match those 
sentences which tell that they have had milk, or are permitted to 
match all the sentences, while those who did not drink milk are 
limited only to those sentences “‘I do not drink milk every 
morning,” “I did not drink milk this morning,” ‘I shall drink 
milk tomorrow morning” and “TI shall drink milk every day,” then 
the children will realize more what they have to do to be in the 
game. 

When the children have mastered these sentences, others 
following the program of the day may be substituted, for example: 

I go to bed early. 


I sleep ten hours every night. 
I go to bed at seven o’clock, etc. 
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It is strongly recommended that whenever a new phase of health 
instruction is added, the scores given for following certain health 
principles in the earlier lessons continue to be given and added 
scores be given for conforming to the new principles added in the 
new lessons. In this way the record card becomes a cumulative 
record; for example, if three scores are given for drinking milk 
every day, one more point should be given to those who have had 
a glass of water when they arrive in the morning, etc. Deduction 
should be made if children fail to do these things 

Seat work.—The same material may be used for seat work. 
The children can be given separate letters to build up words as they 
see them on the chart in the front of the room. 

Health and memory work for the first grade-—One of the objects 
of memory work in the primary grades is to fill the mind of the child 
with material which will enrich his speech and form tastes for the 
best literature in later years. There are a few selections which 
might be used from the health standpoint and at the same time lead 
the child to an acquaintance with the best writers. Illustrations 
are found in Robert Louis Stevenson’s book A Child’s Garden of 
Verses. For example: “Time to Rise,” ‘“Bed in Summer,” or 
“Escape at Bedtime,” “My Bed Is a Boat,” and ‘‘Goodnight”’ 
are suitable for children in this grade. The reading of such selec- 
tions can readily be connected by means of personal questions with 
the habits of the children in the group. Attention will thus be 
kept at all times in a perfectly proper general way on matters of 
personal behavior and health. 

Story-telling and health instruction.—One of the best devices for 
developing lessons on proper habits of living is the story. While 
the primary object of telling a story is to give pleasure, there is a 
secondary object which is incidental—that of giving information, 
and “‘arousing moral judgments.” Many a story is spoiled by an 
attempt to moralize, and it is not intended here that the teacher 
should use the story in this way. Teachers should realize, however, 
that a succession of stories making the same appeal quietly, but 
forcibly, have a cumulative effect. 

Two examples will be given as illustrations of the type of 
material which can be used in story telling. These two stories 
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“Carl and the Earthworm” and “The Crow,” selected from 
Kindergarten Stories and Morning Talks, written and compiled by 
Sara E. Wiltse, are used because of the frequency with which 
they now appear at the present time in at least fifty large school 
systems. Ordinarily teachers emphasize in the first story, ‘Carl 
and the Earthworm,” the idea that every one has a certain place to 
fill in the world, and in the second story, ““The Crow,” the idea 
expressed in the last sentence, “If I cannot find a way, I will make 
one.” By changing the point of emphasis, the first can be used to 
teach ‘‘cleanliness,’”’ and the second to teach the value of drinking 
water upon arising in the morning. The effort which the crow used 
to obtain the water can well be used as an example of the effort 
children should put forth to develop right health habits. 

Children enjoy representing animals, birds, or butterflies. A 
device which might be effective here is to draw a crow at the top of 
the chart recording the number of children who had followed the 
health principle of drinking a glass of water early in the morning. 
The question, ‘‘How many crows do we have in the morning?” 
appeals to little children more than actually questioning them about 
the water. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


It is impossible to give more than a few outline illustrations in 
a short article such as this. Some references to reading matter of 
a type generally accessible to teachers may serve, however, to 
indicate somewhat more fully than do the illustrations given the 
extent to which instruction in health subjects may be carried in 
reading classes in the first grade. 


1. Regular Hours of Sleep 
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ber, 1911. Chicago: A. Flanagan Co. 

“The Wake-up Story.” Emilie Poulsson. In the Child’s World. Milton 
Bradley Co., 1905. 

“The Hurry-Up Boy.” Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. Stories for Sunday Telling. 
Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1916. 

“The Go-Sleep Story.” Eudora Bumstead. In the Child’s World. Milton 
Bradley Co., 1905. 
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‘Rising in the Morning,” “Going to Bed at Night,” and “Getting Up and 
Going to Bed.” Ann and Jane Taylor and Adelaide O’Keefe. The 
Original Poems and Others. New York: Fred A. Stokes Co., 1907. 

2. Cleanliness 


“Come, my little Robert, near—” Charles and Mary Lamb. The Primary 
Plan Book. January, 1911. Chicago: A. Flanagan Co. 

“The Pig Brothers.” Laura E. Richards. The Golden Windows. Little, 
Brown & Co., 1918. 

“Washing and Dressing” and “Dirty Jim.” Ann and Jane Taylor and 
Adelaide O’Keefe. The Original Poems and Others. New York: Fred 
A. Stokes Co., 1907. 

3. Teeth 
“Teeth.” Myrtle Barber Carpenter. Normal Instructor and Primary Plans. 


January, 1921. 
4. The Value of Milk in the Diet 


“The Cow.” Emilie Poulsson. In the Child’s World. Milton Bradley Co., 
1905. 

“Milk, Butter and Cheese.” Sara E. Wiltse. Kindergarten Stories and 
Morning Talks. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1890. 

“The Dairy; Milking; Butter-Making.” Belle Ragnar Parsons. Plays and 
Games for Indoors and Out. New York: A. S. Barnes Co., 1909. 

“The Story the Milk Told Me.” Emilie Poulsson. In the Child’s World. 
Milton Bradley Co., 1905. 

“Pretty Cow” and “The Farm.” Ann and Jane Taylor and Adelaide O’Keefe. 
The Original Poems and Others. New York: Fred A. Stokes Co., 1907. 


5. Drinking Water Upon Rising 
“To Whom Shall We Give Thanks?” Emilie Poulsson. In the Child’s World. 
Milton Bradley Co., 1905. 
6. The Value of Fruit 


“Apple-seed John.” Lydia Maria Child. St. Nicholas, Vol. VII, 1880, 
Part 2. 
“The Sleeping Apple.” Lizzie Willis. Kindergarten Magazine, Vol. II, 1889. 


These suggestions will probably suffice to show the great possi- 
bilities of co-ordinating health instruction with the other subjects 
ordinarily found in the curriculum. By way of summary, it may 
again be pointed out (1) that the teacher should construct her own 
primer, the contents of which will be based upon the needs and 
experiences of the children in her own group, (2) that health can be 
emphasized in the first grade in (a) oral-reading lessons, (0) seat 
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work, (c) memory work, and (d) story-telling. By way of anticipat- 
ing what will be suggested in subsequent articles, it may be said 
that examples will be given of the way in which plays, games, songs, 
and dramatization can be used for health instruction in the grades 
above the first. 


C. METHODS FOR DETERMINING THE RESULTS OF HEALTH TEACHING 


Placing in the curriculum work of the character described does 
not necessarily mean that the information gained will function in 
the lives of the pupils unless some means are provided for measuring 
the results of the teaching. 

Three methods are suggested for measuring the extent to which 
health instruction functions in the lives of the pupils. They may 
be called (1) the follow-up method of individual cases, (2) the score- 
card method, and (3) the regular weighing and measuring of 
children. Each method is a supplement of the other two methods 
and should be used with them. 

By the follow-up method is meant the pressure which a teacher 
can bring to bear upon the parents to correct physical defects 
whenever they are found. This means that the teacher must be 
constantly studying her children and recommending physical 
examinations the moment she has any grounds for believing that 
the child has a physical defect which is proving detrimental to his 
health. 

The score-card method is a device suggested to keep up the 
interest of the child between the weighings. The importance of 
this method is increased when it is impossible to obtain weighings 
at short intervals. The cumulative record is most valuable, and 
especially so if a logical plan is followed in classroom instruction. 

In the following score card the figures represent the total 
number of times in each month of the year that the child obeyed 
one of the health rules, one point being given each school day for 
fulfilling the health principle involved. It is undesirable to include 
Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays, as children frequently cannot 
remember and the result may be a tendency to either guess or not 
tell the truth. The criticism may be offered to score cards in 
general that children will not always report the truth. The answer 
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is, in part, that the objective method of weighing will serve as a 
check and, in part, that the daily reporting keeps the matter 
before the pupil’s attention. 


FIRST GRADE SCORE CARD 


Rule Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec.| Jan. Feb. | Mar.|April | June 

Going to bed at seven or eight, 
depending on age of child...... 20 | 20 | 20] 20] 20] 20] 20] 20| 20] 20 
Drinking milk three times daily. .| 60 | 60 | 60 | 60 | 60 | 60 | 60 | 60 | 60 | 60 
Brushing teeth every night...... ..+.] 20] 20] 20 | 20] 20] 20] 20] 20] 20 

Drinking a glass of water before 

Eating cooked cereal every morn- 
80 | 100] 120] 120] 140] 140] 140] 140] 140 


Since in many school systems children are taught in the first 
grade to count from 1 to 100, it may be possible to use the score 
card as a means of teaching counting and in this way the work 
supplements arithmetic in the regular school program. 

The third and most objective method of measuring the result 
of teaching is the regular weighing and measuring of the children. 
Where it is possible, once a month is not too often for this examina- 
tion, and in the case of extremely underweight children once a 
week is recommended. Records should be kept of these weighings, 
and where children have failed to make the normal gains (the normal 
gain of a child in the first grade is four to five pounds a year) further 
investigation into possible causes for failure to gain should be made. 
School systems throughout the country are rapidly adopting this 
last method, but the true goal of improvement will never be reached 
until every school system adopts, in addition to weighing and 
measuring, the practical method of teaching health principles. 
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AGRICULTURE FOR CITY SCHOOLS 


M. E. HURLEY 
Allendale School, Oakland, California 


To most people the term “agriculture” does not signify a type 
of intellectual and industrial training. It rather calls to mind a 
vague image of gardens, or perhaps an old-time farmer living on 
his country estate with the cows, pigs, and chickens. It apparently 
has not occurred to a number of educators that our public schools 
have but barely touched upon this most vital and fruitful field of 
educational activity. The Allendale School in Oakland, California, 
offers one example of what can be done through the medium of 
agricultural activities to tap the great supply of enthusiasm that 
is latent in the normal boy and girl of school age. Here one finds 
an interested, energetic group of pupils zealously working out 
problems that have been encountered in their natural settings, the 
solution of which means infinitely more to these children than the 
preparing of a classroom recitation. 

If you should visit Allendale, your attention would first be 
drawn to a group of houses at the north end of the grounds, all an 
immaculate snowy white, due to the efforts of industrious pupils. 
Interest would prompt you immediately to inspect this snow-white 
unit which we call the Allendale School Farm, but we would insist 
that you first visit the slate-colored portable near by in order that 
you might see the classes working out the problems which they meet 
daily in the projects with which they are engaged. 

The alertness of the pupils would at once impress you, but you 
would not be surprised at this after you learned the nature of the 
problems under consideration. When the success or failure of a 
much-prized home project depends upon the knowledge gleaned 
from these discussions, the child would indeed be foolish to allow 
any of it to escape him. Some idea of the nature of the class exer- 
cises may be obtained by examining the pupils’ notebooks. No 
two of the notebooks are alike, for they do not deal with the same 
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problems. Each pupil is working out an individual project which 
is to net him a definite gain, either in dollars and cents or by addi- 
tion to the family output. The notebooks are planned and kept 
in accordance with intelligent methods of accounting, the business 
side of the project being thoroughly considered by the pupil before 
the work is begun. 

After you had visited the classes at work, one of the boys would 
offer to show you the live stock and the mode! houses. He would 
point out the coops of blue-ribbon chickens and the hutches of 
prize-winning rabbits. If you felt inclined to ask questions, he 
would explain the fine points of the Light Brahmas, the Plymouth 
Rocks, the Rhode Island Reds, and the White Leghorns. You 
would see the model goat house with its comfortable and sanitary 
stalls which the boys put in, and the brooder house with its thriving 
baby chicks. Your guide would indicate the definite plan on which 
the garden is laid out, and you would here see the actual develop- 
ment of the various garden projects along the specific lines described 
in the notebooks. 

Next, you would turn your attention to a group of houses 
inclosed by an attractive wire fence. Here you would find the 
model back yard. The two well-balanced beds of vegetables in the 
foreground, with the border of roses and other flowers adding an 
artistic touch, would strike you as being unique. In the back- 
ground, the arrangement of the model hen house, the two rabbit 
hutches, and the tool house, with the bed of artichokes behind the 
hutches and the row of berries along the back fence, would impress 
you as being very practical. The pupil would explain to you that 
the model back yard is scientifically planned so as to provide meat, 
eggs, vegetables, and berries for a family of four, and you would not 
wonder that duplicates have already begun to make their appear- 
ance in the neighborhood. Naturally you would wonder about the 
advisability of a model front yard, and your friend would tell you 
all about the plans for that. 

Among other things you would be interested in the vegetable 
and canary-bird projects which have been initiated by the kinder- 
garten class, and you would note the fact that appropriate agricul- 
ture activities are being carried on by pupils of every school grade. 
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Those of us who have been fortunate enough to come in close 
touch with agricultural projects such as these find that they not 
only correlate readily with the other subjects of the curriculum but 
are capable of vitalizing the entire school to a degree almost beyond 
belief. This fact has been thoroughly established at Allendale. 
The school and the community stand as a unit in the feeling that 
agriculture has given a touch of real life to the neighborhood. The 
children have been given a new lease on school life, so to speak, and 
pupils from other school districts have expressed the desire to come 
to Allendale for the purpose of enrolling in the agriculture classes. 
Teachers have been inspired to greater efforts through their contact 
with these activities and are working out vital projects in other lines. 
The parents have come to look upon the school as a potent factor 
in their lives and in the lives of their children. Classroom prob- 
lems, problems in attendance, problems in discipline, and various 
other problems have been reduced to a minimum wherever agricul- 
ture is concerned. The reason is obvious. The activities of the 
school have been made vital to the interests of the pupils, and they 
have no time for trivial matters. If they stay at home, they will 
miss something worth while. We have found it difficult to keep 
them at home even under the ban of a quarantine; so it must be 
admitted that the morale is running high. 

The story of agriculture at Allendale is the story of a financial 
struggle, but the ending is one that spells a worth-while victory. 
The school department furnished only the portable building and 
the actual classroom equipment. The pupils and teachers did the 
rest. When you consider the fact that a school of five hundred and 
fifty pupils earned nearly nine hundred dollars last year, you can 
begin to realize the zeal with which our pupils went to work to 
accomplish their aim. 

The first step in the finance program was the staging of a play. 
The motive for this play threw the school heart and soul into the 
work. A very creditable production was the result. The fact that 
three other grammar schools and one high school arranged for 
additional performances in their respective auditoriums indicates 
the care and skill with which the pupils played their parts. 
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The English teachers throughout the entire school have found 
ample opportunity to correlate the work in their classes with 
agriculture, which offers topics for compositions, talks, business 
letters, and even poems. The lower grades make trips to the farm 
by classes in order to study the vegetables, flowers, and animals. 
These they reproduce in their drawing or clay-modeling and 
describe in written and oral reports. The departmental grades 
operate a service bureau under the supervision of the English and 
agriculture teachers. Vital information concerning gardening, 
poultry, rabbits, goats, eggs, etc., is furnished. Ifa number of the 
service bulletin is delayed, we are reminded of the fact. 

The opportunity for correlation in civics can be recognized 
instantly. Imagine the beautification of the school grounds by a 
civics class in co-operation with the agriculture department and the 
carrying over into the community of the model back yard and the 
model front yard, with the gradual spread of the project so as to 
incorporate the efforts of the other schools of the city and the 
eventual culmination of all efforts in a city-beautiful movement by 
the school children. Where are more practical results to be realized 
from any line of activity by a city? Where can school be more 
effectively and more completely tied up with real life ? 

In arithmetic we allow our pupils to consider such matters as 
accounts in connection with their rabbit-raising, chickens, eggs, 
gardens, and seeds, areas of space in connection with home and 
school gardening, cost of construction of rabbit hutches at home 
and at school, lumber measurement for the model houses used in 
the home and social projects, and saving in labor cost by having 
the boys themselves do the work of construction and painting. 
The arithmetic teacher will recognize at once the appeal such 
problems will make to the interest of the pupils. 

The home economics teacher did not overlook the splendid 
opportunity offered by the model back yard. The girls find out 
how much such a back yard can save a family, and they are getting 
valuable training in budget-making and in thrift. Also the 
artistic side and sanitation are emphasized. 

The manual-training classes have an opportunity for vitalization 
that is invaluable. Properly to conduct the activities of the school 
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farm calls for the making of rabbit hutches, nests, chicken houses, 
fences, gates, runs, incubator houses, stalls, goat houses, feed boxes, 
troughs, etc. Again, the course in mechanical drawing is made 
distinctly practical for these pupils by the need for drawings and 
blue prints to guide them in the work of construction. 

Thus the story runs all the way down through the grades. 
Each class, even the kindergarten, is already working out, planning 
for, or clamoring for a project of its own. ‘The whole plan receives 
a practical stimulus from each successful undertaking. One boy 
at the Fremont High School cleared something over two thousand 
dollars last year on canary birds. It enabled him to support his 
widowed mother while going to school. 

Of course, it must be realized that we have merely made a 
beginning. The work has proved to be vitally worth while, how- 
ever, and that it should be developed is beyond question. A well- 
equipped plant at this school would be the best investment Oakland 
could make for the children of this community. In a short time 
the farm will begin to show a reasonable financial return. This will 
take care of the necessary running expenses and all additions by 
way of growth, except major additions like a hot house. 

Every fair day we have a dozen or more visitors. They bring 
us their problems, copy from our charts, take notes on our lectures, 
get hints from our notebooks, or make us donations of prize stock. 
The community has come to feel that it owns the farm, and every 
individual is interested in the development of it. We are growing 
a great deal more rapidly than we expected. There are already 
something like two hundred and fifty home projects started. The 
effect can be readily seen. If the boy and girl are kept busy, they 
will not become a problem on the street. Parents readily realize 
this fact and co-operate with us to the fullest extent. 


THE SOCIALIZED RECITATION FROM THE POINT OF 
VIEW OF A GRADE TEACHER 


HELEN J. DYER 
Springdale, Pennsylvania 


During my first year of teaching I read an article which was 
given to me by one of my fellow-teachers. The subject of the article 
was ‘‘The Socialized Recitation.” At that time I was teaching 
the third grade, and shortly after I read the article I began to try 
out the socialized recitation in my reading classes. It worked quite 
satisfactorily, or at least it seemed so to me at that stage of my 
experience. However, I never dreamed that the socialized recita- 
tion could have the wide range of utility I have since found it to 
possess. 

The socialized recitation has the following aims: centralization 
of action around the children instead of the teacher; clarification 
of English; development of originality in ideas and expression; 
teaching of self-reliance, co-operation, dependability; linking of new 
work with old, of new ideas with old; development of judgment so 
that the child may be able to criticize justly and to improve by 
means of just criticisms. 

When I began to teach higher grades, I found this new form of 
recitation so much more natural and adaptable than the old formal 
question-and-answer method that I introduced it into all the 
subjects in which it seemed feasible to employ it. The subjects 
which lend themselves most readily to the socialized form of recita- 
tion are history, geography, spelling, physiology, and reading. 

When I first began to use the socialized recitation in the 
intermediate-grade work I introduced it into my reading classes. 
The recitation is conducted somewhat as follows. The lesson having 
been assigned and prepared, I call on one child to begin the recita- 
tion. This child goes to the front of the classrodm, takes his 
position, and reads a paragraph. During this first recitation I 
usually sit down in some seat near the back of the room and assume 
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more the place of a pupil than the teacher. When the first child 
has finished reading, any child who wishes to make a correction as 
to pronunciation or expression or who wishes to ask for a definition 
or offer a suggestion rises quietly in the aisle by the side of his desk 
and stands until recognized by the first child. (Note the training 
in good manners this practice will give the pupils.) When all 
corrections, criticisms, and suggestions have been given, the first 
child calls on another child to continue the reading. 

The children need not limit themselves to questioning the 
speaker exclusively. Any member of the class may be drawn into 
the discussion by having a question directed to him. The children 
quite naturally take special pride in seeing who makes the smallest 
number of mistakes. 

If two or more people rise with the intention of making the same 
criticism, the one called on first makesit. The others having in mind 
the same criticism are seated when it has been answered satis- 
factorily. 

After several weeks’ trial of the plan with reading I began to 
use it with a class in history; after that I gradually introduced the 
method into the class work of other subjects until now the larger 
part of my program of recitations is carried on in similar fashion. 

In history I found it was not advisable to withdraw as com- 
pletely from the class as in reading. I usually stand near the side 
of the room where I can interrupt without really directing attention 
away from the child in the front of the room. 

In history, as well as in geography and physiology, I found it 
wise to handle the main topics myself by calling on the different 
pupils for discussion of these chief topics and letting the children 
handle the detail work or subtopics. The criticisms, corrections, 
and questions are given in the same manner as in the reading class. 

In spelling classes the teacher will find considerable leeway for 
original ideas alcag socialized-recitation lines. My own method 
for teaching a spelling class in the intermediate grades is to assign 
a number of words, the pronunciation and definition of which the 
children learn from the dictionary. Besides this, they must be able 
to spell the words and use them correctly in sentences. When the 
recitation begins I merely say to one child, ‘‘ John, will you tell us 
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all you know about some word in today’s lesson?” John rises and 
from memory gives one word from the lesson. This he defines, 
spells, and uses in a sentence. At the end of his recitation any 
child who wishes to add a definition or correct the spelling or 
pronunciation rises, as in the reading class. 

When the pupils have been seated again, the first child calls on 
another child, repeating the statement I have made or one similar. 
If one child is not able to recall a word, some member of the class 
rises and pronounces a word for him, and he then proceeds to tell 
about it. The lesson is soon covered, and I then pronounce all of 
the words while the children write them. After this they exchange 
and correct their work. 

At the beginning of the term I taught my pupils a number of 
physical exercises and drills. I led these exercises myself every day 
for some time. Finally, it occurred to me that I might socialize 
this period also, and I immediately began todoso. Each child has 
a turn to lead the room. I have a book of drills on my desk which 
the children may use in their spare moments. If they find a new 
drill which appeals to them, they may with my permission teach it 
to the class. This has proved to be a success, the children taking 
a much greater interest than ever before. 

During the recitations I sometimes take a seat near the back of 
the room. In the physical exercises I follow the directions of the 
leader just as the pupils do, or I help some child who does not do 
the exercises correctly. This seems to put the teacher on a level 
with the pupils. It makes the teacher and pupils co-workers 
instead of boss and laboring crew. The children feel that much 
depends on their leadership and on each one “playing the game.” 

For review and drill work the socialized plan is equally stimulat- 
ing. A typical form of review lesson in our classes, termed the 
Key Word Drill, is here briefly described. 

Two members of the class are appointed to serve as critics. 
The duty of the critics is to ask pointed and definite questions of 
the members of the class. The person who recites first is usually 
appointed by the teacher. The person first appointed goes to the 
front of the room, and the critics take positions on either side of 
him. Then up go a number of hands, each child having a word 
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which he gives when called on. If the first child fails to tell about 
some given word, the person who has suggested the word goes to 
the front of the room, and the first speaker is seated. If the reciting 
pupil fails on a question put by the critic, the critic takes his place, 
and a new critic is appointed. For example, in a geography lesson 
one child may say, “New York.”’ Then the pupil reciting may tell 
briefly about New York City or state. When he has finished, one 
of the critics may ask him to name the exports of New York, or 
some similar question. The critics often ask for spellings or defini- 
tions also. The lesson continues in this way, and a large number 
of pupils are able to recite during an ordinary period. 

In addition to the possibilities already suggested, there are 
certain incidental outcomes of the socializing experiences of this 
type of recitation which are worthy of note. It is a common 
observation that often one child is able to convey a thought to 
another child more clearly than an older person can. Teachers all 
realize that they must put themselves on a level with the children 
by speaking simply to them before they can expect to raise the 
child’s thinking and speaking ability to a higher plane. It is in 
this way that various matters understood by one child and not by 
another may frequently be explained clearly during a socialized 
recitation. 

Then, too, a child frequently possesses knowledge which he has 
obtained outside the classroom. By means of the socialized recita- 
tion he is enabled to impart this knowledge to his classmates. 
For instance, there are always some children in a room who have 
traveled to some extent. Cannot these children make places seem 
more real to the others by their own descriptions? And what 
teacher does not appreciate how much a youngster likes to relate 
his own personal experiences? Personal experience is often an 
invaluable aid in teaching physiology. What child cannot tell of a 
burn, a cut, or various sicknesses? Especially where the practical 
emergency textbooks are used, personal experiences are helpful. 

Very often in textbooks in history and geography names and 
places are mentioned, and the children’s curiosity is aroused. They 
wish to know more about such and such a man or place. Here is 
a vital interest which should be utilized. Assign the various topics 
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for special reports. Teach the children the use of reference books and 
the encyclopedia and not just how to use these books, but how to pre- 
pare an interesting oral report from the printed account. Several 
months ago in a geography recitation in a fifth-grade class radium 
was mentioned as a product. The children wanted to know more 
about it. Reports were assigned to various pupils, and the next 
day we had a very interesting and enlightening discussion on radium. 
In a sixth-grade class in history something was said about the 
Iroquois Indians. Immediately someone asked a question about 
them, and then one child suggested that we have an entire lesson 
on the lives of the various Indian tribes. Six children were assigned 
the different tribes for special reports. The result was a very 
interesting lesson the next day. 

At the beginning of the term some of the members of the class 
were inclined to stand on one foot or lean against the desk or play 
with a pencil while reciting, thus diverting their attention from the 
lesson. One day Emma came to class with the suggestion that we 
keep a paper which each child should have a turn at marking and 
see how we could improve in our class attitude and posture. We 
worked out a system of marks and put each child’s name on a paper. 

This did not exclude from the lesson the one child who was 
marking the paper. It kept everyone watching lest he commit any 
offense which would be marked against him. At the end of every 
recitation we would have a report from the person who marked the 
paper. Of course, we did this in only one or two classes. We 
started a new paper each week, and the object was to see how many 
could keep from having their names marked. After several months 
we discarded the papers, improved habits of posture apparently 
being well established in practically all cases. 

Out of this idea grew the one of keeping a list of the errors in 
grammar which each child made. Each child with the help of the 
teacher watched his speech closely for a day or two and put down 
on a slip of paper the gross errors in grammar for which he was most 
often corrected. Asa result of this plan we have eliminated a great 
many of the common mistakes. 

Another effect not to be overlooked is the training the children 
receive in ethics. The children must, of course, be courteous in 
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criticizing and must learn to give and receive just criticisms and to 
improve and profit by them. What good ever comes of a lesson in 
ethics if no time is provided to practice what is learned ? 

Finally, there is evidence that the plan develops honor and 
dependability. During the past year I have taught a mixed group 
of fifth- and sixth-grade children. This makes it necessary for me 
to have a recitation every minute of the day. I have, of course, 
all board work to put on outside of school hours, and it often hap- 
pens that I wish to put a little extra work on the board for one class, 
but do not like to rob the other class of my time. In this school 
the teachers have always conducted the pupils to the first floor hall 
for recess or basement period. The idea occurred to me that 
perhaps the time I was spending in taking the children downstairs 
and waiting until they were ready to come upstairs again was 
wasted. I suggested to the children the idea of conducting them- 
selves during recess periods. Now I appoint a boy and a girl for 
leaders and one boy or girl for physical director. We have been 
following this plan for some time, and the pupils pass just as quietly 
as when I conducted them myself This stage must, of course, be 


reached gradually. It could not have been done at the beginning 
of the term, I am sure, but being led up to it so gradually the pupils 
accepted the responsibility as a matter of course. 


CRITERIA FOR THE REGRADING OF SCHOOLS 


JAMES LEROY STOCKTON, CORINNE DAVIS, AND M. ALICE CRONIN 
State Normal School, San Jose, California 


Perhaps the most significant forward step in methods of school 
supervision was made possible when the modern more exact methods 
of mental measurement were put at the disposal of supervisors. 
School work has always been conceived of as at root an intellectual 
problem, the problem of the learning process, even though it be 
admitted that learning has its connection with emotion or other 
factors. Methods for the quantitative measurement of intelligence 
become, therefore, the key to school adjustments. Especially in a 
graded system do they make possible the formation of the homoge- 
neous groups so essential to progress under such conditions. Yet 
to reorganize and regrade a school according to mental age alone is 
to make a serious mistake. Mental age is the essential criterion, 
it is true; but there are contributing criteria which successful 
reorganization cannot afford to overlook. A discussion and 
application of a tentative list of such criteria are here presented. 

Probably first in importance after mental age is the formerly 
used, and now somewhat discredited, chronological age. Before 
the advent of mental age, studies in retardation led to attempts at 
readjustment and reorganization based upon chronological age. 
This movement in American education occupied something of the 
same place as that held today by the tendency to grade by mental 
age. It has its values and should not be thoughtlessly and entirely 
discarded in favor of the new. Some of the reasons for this follow. 

To a considerable extent chronological age determines social 
grouping. Certain characteristics of chronological age may bar a 
child from the group of his mental age. A child chronologically 
fourteen, who happens to be mentally seven, does not belong in 
first grade. He is a social misfit when so placed. He belongs in a 
specially arranged group in which chronological and mental age 
tend to correspond. A child chronologically seven and mentally 
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fourteen does not belong in the eighth grade. To put even the super- 
normal child too far away from his chronological group is to deprive 
him of his childhood and to make of him prematurely an adult with 
little compensating value to himself. The better solution is to put 
him in a class for supernormals, when there are enough individuals 
to warrant such a class, or else to keep him with the group which he 
more nearly fits socially and to organize for him more intensive and 
extensive work in fields covered by that group. 

This conclusion is not to be understood as meaning that a men- 
tally advanced child should not be placed at all beyond his chrono- 
logical age; but he should not be advanced so far that he gets 
entirely out of his social group. 

In addition to being chronologically and mentally ready for his 
grade, a child should be physically ready for it. If he is in some 
way physically handicapped, he may to advantage be retained in 
a lower grade. He may be naturally backward in physical growth 
and stamina, or he may have contracted diseases or met with acci- 
dents which make it desirable not to push him to. the limit of his 
mental age. On the other hand, a child of fine physique may some- 
times with good effect be pushed somewhat beyond his chronological 
or even his mental age. 

Furthermore, a child who is mentally, chronologically, and 
physically ready for a certain grade may not be pedagogically ready 
for it. This pedagogical readiness or lack of it may be largely a 
matter of the child’s school history. He may have started to school 
late, or his schooling may have been very much broken by illness 
or change of residence. Such a child should very often, when he 
does get a start, pass through the grades more rapidly than the 
other children, but should not jump immediately to the grade of 
his chronological and mental age. Yet a child who has had fine 
school opportunities and fine home training may work in a grade 
even somewhat beyond his mental and chronological age, and make 
a success of it. 

Directly connected with all pedagogical and other school success 
is also a character criterion. In spite of the best efforts of skilful 
teachers the lazy child, the child who will not concentrate and throw 
himself into his work or who does so only at irregular intervals, 
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must often have his whole course scaled below what it would be if 
the other criteria of chronological age, mental age, physique, school 
history, etc., were considered alone. Or his course may possibly be 
scaled above what these other criteria would warrant if his character 
is such as to make it a compensating factor. 

In regrading a school, therefore, with the idea of forming homo- 
geneous groups the central criterion of mental age should be 
supplemented by the contributing criteria of (1) chronological age 
with special reference to social grouping, (2) physical age with 
special reference to health, (3) pedagogical age with special 
reference to school history, and (4) character age with special 
reference to ability for concentration and work. There may also 
be other criteria not here listed. This means that a reorganization 
is a very complicated and difficult thing, if permanent results are 
to be attained. It cannot be brought about by determination of 
mental age alone and a mere group shuffling of children according 
to the central factor of mental age. The problem is not to be solved 
by the formation of groups based upon the one criterion, but by 
individual treatment involving additional consideration of all the 
contributing criteria. This makes it desirable that there be a 
considerable period for the gathering of data, and a close and 
sympathetic acquaintance with the individual children themselves. 
It means that the regrading should be a co-operative effort of all 
who know the children, rather than the more arbitrary work of a 
research director or supervisor alone. 

The authors of this article have carried out an extended program 
of standard testing in the Training School of the San Jose State 
Normal School, and continuous use has been made of this material 
in dealing with the problems presented by individual children and 
classes. Recently conditions have made possible the beginning of 
a group reorganization of the whole school, and the ideas here 
discussed have been utilized in this reorganization. By means of 
the application of different types of standard individual and group 
intelligence tests and many pedagogical tests in the various school 
subjects, and with the help of efficient teachers who knew most of 
the children intimately and who supplemented the test scores by 
ratings, the data necessary to the application of all the criteria 
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were gathered. It is not the intention to consider here the validity 
and relative value of the tests used because the tests were mainly 
those which have been commonly reported in the journals, and 
discussion of them in this particular paper would tend to divert 
attention from the main point of the application of the various 
criteria to the work of reorganization. The validity and efficiency 
of the data are therefore assumed, consideration being given only 
to the application of the criteria. 

The primary fact discovered by the testing, as indicated by the 
data presented in Table I, was that all through the school there 
were practically no children in grades for which they were mentally 
too young, but that there were considerable numbers of children in 
grades for which they were mentally too old. In other words, there 
was a large amount of mental retardation in the sense that children 
had been held behind the grades for which they were mentally 
ready. This state of affairs could come about from a course of 
study keyed too high, from overconscientiousness on the part of 
teachers with very high standards, from the presence of many 
unevenly graded children from other schools who had been put into 
lower grades to ‘‘even up” and then left to proceed step by step 
without special promotion, or from a combination of these causes. 

In this connection it should be said, however, that there has 
always been in this school a willingness to promote at any time of 
the year without waiting for special periods. There has always 
been a series of flexible groups within grades, and children have at 
any time passed freely from group to group. It may be that 
unconsciously the barrier between the highest group of one grade 
and the lowest group of the next has been more difficult to cross 
than have the barriers between the groups of a given grade. 

At any rate, whatever were the causes of the condition, there 
were many children behind the group of their mental age. The 
first impulse was to move all of these children forward in groups to 
the grade of their mental age. The wiser, second thought was to 
apply all of the criteria to each individual child, and then to act 
accordingly. Following this plan, three very distinct courses of 
action developed. (1) Certain children were immediately put 
ahead to a grade that more nearly fitted them according to the 
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combined criteria; (2) certain children were furnished with special 
coaching work either in classes or separately, which will enable 
them more quickly to arrive at the higher grade to which the criteria 
show that they may aspire; and (3) certain special clinical groups 


TABLE I 
GraDE LocaTION BY MENTAL AGE-GRADE STANDARD 

Training Mental Age-Grade Standard cs, 

20.25 6.25 | 19 | 3] 
I 54416] 14] 7 
1939830} 671 1x 
28298190 | 7] 
58 15 I 
~ ‘Total. ... | 58 | 48 | 46 | 65 | 47 | 70 | 96] 50 | 40 | 26] 11 3 I 


MENTAL AGE-GRADE STANDARD 


Kindergarten— 4 years 6 months to 
Grade I— 5 years 6 months to 
Grade II— 6 years 6 months to 
Grade III— 7 years 6 months to 


5 years 5 months 
7 years 5 months 
8 years 5 months 
9 years 5 months 
Grade IV— 8 years 6 months to ro years 5 months 
Grade V— 9 years 6 months to 11 years 5 months 
Grade VI—1o years 6 months to 12 years 5 months 
Grade VII—11 years 6 months to 13 years 5 months 
Grade VIII—12 years 6 months to 14 years 5 months 
Grade IX—13 years 6 months to 15 years 5 months 
Grade X—14 years 6 months to 16 years 5 months 
Grade XI—15 years 6 months to 17 years 5 months 
Grade XII—16 years 6 months to 18 years 5 months 
College Freshman—17 years 6 months to 19 years 5 months 


were organized for supervised experimental project work, which it is 
hoped may contribute to a better understanding of the nature of 
these children and to greater success in assisting their progress. 
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| Total 
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| 92 
| 77 

| 58 
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| 61 
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It is probable that the question which will be immediately 
suggested by the data presented will have to do with the relatively 
small amount of change made. There would be a fair criticism at 
this point if the changes made represented the final intended action. 
This, however, is not the case. The authors believe that changes 
made at any one time should not be too many or too radical, but that 
such reorganization as is here outlined should be repeatedly made at 
short intervals until a relatively complete adjustment is achieved. 
They favor several partial adjustments rather than a single one 
of greater magnitude, because they believe that such a course 
results not only in less disorganization, dissatisfaction, and ulti- 
mate loss of time, but also in a more healthy moral and mental 
attitude on the part of the children and a better pedagogical con- 
tinuity and efficiency. The report given is therefore to be regarded as 
the foundation only for such a series of rather rapid changes as will 
lead to the desired goal. 

No pupils in the seventh and eighth grades were immediately 
advanced. The grades are organized somewhat departmentally, 
and promotion by subject has been common. What seemed to be 
needed was a sort of “evening up” process which would make 
certain that children capable of advance were given opportu- 
nity for special work. This was cared for in the coaching work 
described later. Table II shows the record of the other grades. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF CHILDREN NOT ADVANCED WITH REASONS FOR 
THE DECISION 


1. A child of seventh-grade chronological age, twelfth-grade 
mental age, found in low eighth grade. Not advanced because of 
immaturity. Already a year beyond her chronological age, and in 
social development is relatively immature. Very bright and 
promising, but childish. “Just a little girl.” 

2. Achild of eighth-grade chronological age, twelfth-grade mental 
age, found in low eighth grade. Not advanced because of health 
and school history. A frail child; worries about her work. Outa 
great deal on account of illness. Fitted to carry a light load of 
school work, but not to be pressed very close to the limit of her 
mental ability. 
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TABLE II 
CHILDREN IN GRADES BELOW THE SEVENTH WHO WERE ADVANCED 
Normat GRADE Normal GRADE 
FOR 
GRADE Cunowotocre AL ADVANCED TO 
Sixth Grade 

High VI VI Vill Low VII 

High VI VI IX Low VII 

High VI Vi Low VII 

Low VI VI VIII High VI 

Low VI VI Vill High VI 

Low VI VI vill High VI 

Low VI VI VIII High VI 

Fifth Grade 

High V VII Low VI 

High V V VII Low VI 

High V V VIII Low VI 

High V Vv Vil Low VI 

High V Vv VII Low VI 

Fourth Grade 

High IV VI Low V 

Low IV IV VIII Low V 

ee High IV Vv VI Low V 

High IV Vv V Low V 

High IV V VI Low V 

High IV IV VIII Low V 

High IV IV VII Low V 

RG High IV Low V 
a eer High IV IV VI Low V 
Low IV IV Vil High IV 
Low IV IV VI High IV 
Low IV IV Vv High IV 
Low IV IV V High IV 
Low IV IV IV High IV 

Third Grade 

High IIT IV Low IV 

High IIT III IV Low IV 

High III IV Low IV 

High III II Vv Low IV 

High III Ill VI Low IV 

High III III IV Low IV 

High III IV IV Low IV 
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TABLE I1—Continued 


N Normat GRADE 
GRADE CHRONOLOGICAL ADVANCED TO 
Second Grade 

High IT III IV Low IV 
High II II IV Low IV 
3 High IT II III Low IV 
4 High IT II Til Low IV 
EE High IT II IV Low IV 
6. High IT Ill III Low IV 
7 High II II IV Low IV 
eer Low II II High IT 

First Grade 

Low I I III High I 

RiGwasaveercoeee High I II II High IT 
High I II IIT High II 


3. A child of seventh-grade chronological age, tenth-grade 
mental age, found in high seventh grade. Not advanced because 
of physical, social, and school history criteria. Immature physi- 
cally and in her outlook upon life. Would be out of her social element 
in an older chronological-age group. Nervous, easily disturbed. 
School history broken by illness and absence. 

4. A child of ninth-grade chronological age, ninth-grade men- 
tal age, found in high seventh grade. Not advanced because 
of recent entrance to this school. Just becoming adjusted. School 
history much broken; has moved from school to school, and must 
give some time to establishing a pedagogical continuity. 

5. A child of sixth-grade chronological age, eleventh-grade 
mental age, found in high sixth grade. Not advanced because of 
shyness and somewhat irregular attendance. Rather new in the 
school. Under observation and probably should be rapidly 
advanced as soon as her case is better understood. 

6. A child of seventh-grade chronological age, seventh-grade 
mental age, found in high sixth grade. Not advanced because he is 
a case of can but won’t. Seems lazy; is very uninterested and 
inattentive. Really unable to go ahead until he does some work 
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where he is, but showing no tendency to do the necessary work. 
He has been put into a small clinical group which is engaged 
upon a typical problem-project in which he has developed some 
interest. Through this clinical work an attempt is being made to 
understand him better, and to find the type of activity and subject- 
matter which will arouse and hold his interest. 

The children listed in Table III were selected and admitted to 
special coaching, not upon the criterion of mental age alone, but 
after consideration of all of the other criteria here discussed. Of 
course, children whose chronological age and mental age are both 
above the normal for the grade in which they are found naturally 
receive very serious consideration; but even in such cases the other 
criteria occasionally indicate that the individual should after all 
remain where he is, and not even be admitted to special coaching. 

In the problem-project groups were placed a number of back- 
ward children in order that their difficulties, interests, special 
abilities, and tendencies might be more carefully studied. It was 
intended to make these groups really clinical-experimental. They 
were put under the direction of the best available experienced 
teachers who had returned to the normal school for further instruc- 
tion.. Because of lack of helpers it was not found possible to 
organize more than two such groups, one from the middle grades 
and one from the upper grades. 

The project was in a sense ae upon these children. They 
were called into the principal’s office and asked if they would be 
willing to construct a large map of California on the school grounds 
for the general use of the school. They became interested in the 
plan at once and entered upon the work enthusiastically. Under 
the leadership of the teachers in charge they selected the location 
and determined the details of the plan. Then they decided that 
they must have a paper pattern made to scale. They were assigned 
a room where they worked in a free way on the geographical and 
mathematical problems involved in the production of the pattern. 
Other school subjects were likewise related to the project as work 
progressed; but it was all of the time kept in mind by those who 
were directing the work that the main objective was not the school 
subjects covered or the material product, but rather the improved 
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condition of the child and the opportunity to study him under the 
most favorable conditions. The pattern has been completed, and 

TABLE III 
CHILDREN GIVEN SPECIAL COACHING 
Child Grade Normal Grade for Normal Grade for 
Chronological Age Mental Age 
High VIII VIII VIII 
High VIII VIII VIII 
High VIII VIII VII 
Low VIII x IX 
Low VIII VIII Ix 
Low VIII IX XIII 
Low VIII IX Lb. 
Low VIII VIII Ix 
High VIII IX XII 
Low VIII x ix 
Low VIII IX IX 

High VII VII x 

High VII VIII x 
High VII VIL x 

High VII VII x 
High VIT Ix IX 
High VII VIII x 
High VII VI Ix 
Low V VI VI 
High IV IV VI 
Low IV IV VII 

High IIT II IV 

Low III IV IV 

Low IIT IV III 

4] at this writing is substantially realized in the place chosen for it on 


| the grounds. Moreover, new plans are developing every day, 
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giving new insight into the educational needs of the children 
involved, and it is impossible at present to place limits upon the 
values which are being uncovered. 

The field of the project for the upper-grade group was arbitrarily 
chosen, but the particular industry which was to be the major 
objective was left to the choice of the group. For some time the 


TABLE IV 
THE PROBLEM-PROJECT GROUPS 

Middle-Grade Group 
VIII VII High VI 
Bate VII V Low V 
VII VI Low V 

Upper-Grade Group 
x VII Low VII 
Vill VII Low VII 
xX VII Low VII 
IX VIII Low VII 


children were taken on frequent special visits to the commercial and 
industrial institutions of the city in an attempt to diagnose their 
common interest and level of ability. Asa result of this preliminary 
work they focused their attention upon a certain canning factory 
and made the decision to try to build at school a facsimile of the 
plant of this company. They have now worked out the ground- 
floor plan, and are at work doing real experimenting with materials 
to find those suitable for their purpose. Most of the school subjects 
are involved, and the miniature buildings will be the material out- 
come; but, as before, the real objective in the minds of the teachers 
is the change in the children themselves and the opportunity to 
study them to better advantage than they could be studied under 
conventional school conditions. 
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Projects have been arranged for other groups according to their 
special needs. Three boys have been selected from the upper 
grades and sent in the morning to the high-school vocational shops. 
They return to their own school in the afternoon for vocational 
English and arithmetic. There is also in the school an increasing 
application of the project idea with normal children in the regular 
work of the school, such as the first-grade fruit farm which is now 
being worked out on their room stage used as a large sand table; 
the second-grade circus in a smaller sand table; and the third- 
grade Hiawatha around which much of the total work of the grade 
is centered at present. 

In addition to the progress detailed above regarding the special 
projects, it may be said that the children who were advanced have 
in the main been successful and are in many cases leading the classes 
to which they were sent. Of those being coached, a number have 
already been promoted. Altogether, it may be said that our 
experience points to the conclusion that the program as outlined, 
repeated at intervals as suggested, would result in a maximum of 
efficient grading with a minimum of undesirable accompaniments. 


4 
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Edurational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Educational aims and methods.—The progress of education in England dur- 
ing the last decade has attracted much attention from the American school 
worker. Progress in general organization and administration, as exhibited by 
the Fisher bill, has been the principal subject of comment; but at the same time 
the development of educational aims and methods, as exhibited by an increas- 
ing number of publications, has not lagged behind. One of the outstanding 
books showing this progressive tendency is a volume of essays" on the aims and 
methods of secondary-school subjects, edited by A. Watson Bain. 

The general organization of the book is of a type familiar to school men in 
this country. It consists of a general introductory chapter, followed by ten 
chapters, each by a different author and each dealing with a different school 
subject. The group of authors has been selected partly from departments 
of English universities and partly from the headmasters of English secondary 
schools. The list includes men of high standing and wide experience, and 
consequently the book represents the outstanding tendencies of educational 
practice. The list of subjects covered is as follows: English literature, English 
composition, modern languages, classics, mathematics, science, geography, 
history, citizenship, and religion and morals. 

The book exhibits differences of purpose and method characteristic of a 
volume written by a staff of authors. This is clearly shown in the attitude 
of the different writers toward uniformity of method. One writer doubts 
whether any formal teaching is desirable and would give the widest freedom 
to the teacher in dealing with the individual pupil. ‘This is my way,” he 
says, “where is thine? As for the way, it does not exist.” Other chapters 
go into explicit detail as to how certain subjects should be taught. The 
reader is impressed with a difference in general tone of the book as compared 
with similar American books. A great concern is shown throughout for the 
spiritual and social development of the pupil, the chapters often being literary 
in character and emotionally persuasive in tone, rather than coldly scientific. 
For certain subjects of the curriculum this type of treatment has distinct 
advantages. One cannot escape the impression that the chapter on English 
literature, for example, shows a far deeper insight into the psychological 
nature of the aims and experiences which that subject cultivates than is 

t A. WATSON Barn, editor, The Modern Teacher. London: Methuen & Co. Ltd., 
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exhibited in some of our American discussions. The same emphasis appears 
again in the chapters on citizenship and morals. 

The chapter on modern languages is well written and contains some excel- 
lent material. Allowing for the different language situation due to the location 
of England, there is still much in the chapter which is applicable here. In 
speaking of foreign literature the author expresses himself in the same spirit 
as the writers of the preceding language chapters. His criticism is valid for 
much American teaching. He says: 

A great deal of what passes for ‘‘literature”’ is really second-hand criticism. This 
is outside the subject, namely, the intelligent appreciation of a book which is being 
read here and now—appreciation by the pupil reading it and not by someone else, 
however competent, who reads it, or claims to have read it, in the past. In the liter- 
ary world there are more echos than voices; the authors, not the critics, should be 
heard first [pp. 73-74]. 

The book is well written and deserves wide reading. It shows marked 
contrasts with the typical American treatment of the same subject at the pre- 
sent time. There is a conspicious lack of experimental data and of conclusions 
based upon exact measurement of objective and controlled studies of method. 
It would be strengthened by the addition of such material. Its omission 
furnishes an interesting comment upon present theory and practice in England. 
However, the fundamental tone of the book will be wholesome for American 
readers, partly because of the nature of the contrasts which it offers. The 
philosophy of the introductory chapter indicates in a general way the trend of 
thought in the book. It is summed up as follows: 

The contrast which Browning draws between unlearned love and loveless learn- 
ing is fundamental, and, though ignorant loyalty is far higher than destructive criticism 
—for destructive criticism is never more, at the best, than a dangerous half truth— 
yet it forsakes the sand for the everlasting rock when it has learned to give a reason 
for the faith that is in it [p. viii]. 


Sex education.—For two decades or more there has been growing among the 
civilized nations a belief that one of the major problems with which they must 
sooner or later concern themselves is that of developing in the minds of their 
people a right attitude toward matters of sex. At first, this belief grew out 
of the astonishing revelations concerning the prevalence of venereal disease. 
Later, as the Freudian doctrines became more widely disseminated and further 
psychological studies found firm basis for it, there was added the additional 
impulse derived therefrom, until at present it stands as one of the major prob- 
lems. Sex instincts, with their wide-ranging irradiations, have a physical, 
ethical, and social, as well as religious, significance. The need for universal 
instruction is acknowledged by a vast majority, but the problem as to how, 
by whom, and when it is to be given is as yet only approaching solution. 

An English authort has recently added another volume to the now abundant 
literature dealing with various phases of the question. Like so many others, it 


* WALTER M. GALLICAHN, A Textbook of Sex Education. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co., 1921. Pp. 294. 
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serves to bring the problem into strong perspective but does not give us a 
solution. It is expository and exhortatory, but not illustrative. 

The book deals with four aspects of the problem as they develop naturally 
from its consideration: introductory and historical topics, scientific teaching, 
educational factors, and a final consideration in a discussion of the menace 
of ignorance and the part which women must play in the program of the 
future. 

The introductory and historical portions trace the development of the 
movement in various countries and in some instances in considerable detail. 
The chief difficulties which present themselves to the successful consumma- 
tion of the movement are general apathy on the part of the public, open 
hostility, and the lack of adequately trained teachers. 

The second part attempts to emphasize the importance of both the bio- 
logical and the psychological training as the proper foundation for the teacher 
who enters this field. Suggestions are made concerning series of typical 
lessons adapted to both young children and adolescents. These, it seems to 
us, might be improved greatly were they more exact and provided with suit- 
able illustrations. Possibly the author meant them to be when employed by 
the teacher. Certain it is that one of the outcomes should be the possession 
of a suitable vocabulary and a familiarity with the process of reproduction 
in so far as sensing its universality is concerned, and this cannot be had from 
a few scanty references to unfamiliar parts and processes. The chapter 
concerning the psychopathology of sex is useful reading. 

The third part presents suggestions as to the proper attitudes which parents 
should take toward the problem together with physical and mental danger 
signals of which they should be aware. The school and society itself come in 
for a considerable share of criticism and responsibility. 

The final chapters, making up the fourth part, serve to accentuate the 
arguments in the earlier portions of the book and, at the same time, to point 
out the responsibilities which have come as a result of our added knowledge. 

The book is very readable and, to one unfamiliar with the field it covers, 


very suggestive. 
R. E. WAGER 


School buildings and equipment.—The developments of educational theory 
and practice and the numerous extensions of the activities of the school have 
demanded a corresponding evolution and expansion of the school plant. In 
order that school buildings may be used most effectively it is necessary that 
their architectural designs be modified according to the requirements of their 
educational program. The mutual dependence of modern school architecture 
and modern school development is the keynote of a recent volumet written by 
John J. Donovan, architect, with the assistance of a staff of professional 
school workers. 


tJoun J. Donovan, School Architecture. New York: Macmillan Co., 1921. 
Pp. xix+724. $20.00. 
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The volume, which is one of the most comprehensive studies of school 
buildings which has yet appeared, is characterized by an intensive treatment 
of detail which makes it almost an encyclopedia of schoolhouse construction. 
One of its special merits is that the whole discussion is based upon a careful 
review of school organization and the educational specifications for school 
buildings. The staff of co-authors has been carefully selected to include 
those most intimately connected with the various branches of school work. 
The reader finds, accordingly, that the chapter on ‘Organization and 
Administration of Senior High Schools as Affecting Buildings” is written 
by the supervisor of high schools of the Massuchusetts State Depart- 
ment of Education; that the chapter on “ Buildings and Equipment for Voca- 
tional Schools” is written by an assistant director of industrial education for 
the Federal Board; that the chapters on science laboratories are written by 
heads of science departments; while the more technical matters of architec- 
ture are given in chapters by Mr. Donovan. The close co-operation of school 
men and architects gives to the book a unity in form of treatment which greatly 
adds to its value. 

Special mention should be made of the many excellent illustrations of 
modern school buildings and of the numerous architectural designs showing 
the details of their arrangement. The examination of these illustrations alone 
gives the reader a considerable survey of modern school architecture. The 
general organization of the material shows a well-balanced treatment of the 
various phases of school construction. In the last chapter there is a summary 
of standards of schoolhouse planning written by the chairman of the National 
Education Association Committee on Standardization of Schoolhouse Plan- 
ning and Construction. An Appendix of 135 pages is made up entirely of 
large illustrations and floor plans of school buildings selected from the 
country at large. 

The book is an excellent piece of work and constitutes a distinct contribu- 
tion to this type of publication. Certainly any school superintendent or 
school board which is working out a building program should be familiar with it. 


An experiment in kindergarten-primary education.—It is customary in 
England to admit children to the school at an earlier age than is common in 
America. In their infants’ schools children are admitted at the age of three 
and remain until they are approximately seven. A report of an interesting 
series of experiments, applied during this four-year period, is given in a recent 
book: by Mary Blackburn, who has charge of the demonstration school for 
the City Training College of Leeds, England. 

The experiments, which are mainly concerned with the application of 
Montessori methods and materials, fall into three general divisions. 


t Mary BLackBuRN, Montessori Experiments in a Large Infants’ School. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1921. Pp. 143. $2.00. 
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The first of these has to do with the classification of the children. The 
method of classifying pupils in the experimental school “is the exact opposite 
of that which usually prevails. Instead of being horizontal and graded, the 
classes in her school, below the Preparatory Division, may be described as 
vertical and parallel. Each class is a vertical section of the school, embracing 
children of all ages between three and six, and is therefore parallel to the other 
classes, in the sense of neither being higher nor lower than any of them”’ (p. 16). 

This means that class teaching has been largely abandoned, that fewer 
interruptions are made in the work of the children due to the fact that all are 
not needing the same material at the same time, and that the social life is 
more natural, the older children helping the younger and developing a general 
feeling of good-will. The effect upon the teachers, according to the author, 
is that “each one will benefit and make a much more valuable, practical and 
successful teacher, because she will have experienced the needs and difficulties 
of each stage. She will have been in personal relationship with every phase 
of child development, from the ages of three to seven years”’ (p. 28). 

A second division of the experiments relates to the provision and storage 
of Montessori apparatus. Methods of constructing the various pieces are 
described, with the purpose of demonstrating that the apparatus may be made 
available without excessive expense. 

The third division, which is of the greatest general value, presents the 
results of a series of methods for the teaching of beginning reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. This section of the book will be of particular interest and 
value to primary teachers. 

Although the problems of the English infants’ school are not entirely 
the same as those in our kindergarten and first grade, nevertheless the ex- 
periments suggest a number of methods which would be worth detailed 
study by American teachers. 


The child-welfare movement in England.—Can it be said that the large 
interest that is being displayed in the welfare of children in England and 
America is a fad which is likely to wane when the pendulum swings in another 
direction? ‘The author of a new book! dealing with the welfare movement 
raises such a question in the opening chapters by way of warning to those 
who are of the opinion that the present high interest in the welfare of children 
is indicative of continued effort on the part of those in the work. 

The book opens with an introduction which develops a historical back- 
ground for the discussion to follow. The author takes a strictly sociological 
point of view and interweaves a statement of those economic forces operating 
to produce the conditions found by welfare workers. Following these chapters 
the book discusses the economic position of the father, the economic position 
of the mother, the child of school age, and housing conditions. 


™ Nora Mines, Child Welfare. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1921. Pp. 243. 
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Throughout the book the reader is brought face to face with the great 
industrial problems which must be recognized as exerting a most powerful 
influence on the whole question of child welfare. An analysis of some of these 
problems is made in terms of the effect of vocation on the social and economic 
status of the parents. This analysis, while not inclusive, is comprehensive 
enough to make the careful reader appreciate the complexity of the organiza- 
tion of society and hence the complexity of those forces with which the infant- 
welfare movement has to cope. To back her arguments the author includes 
many valuable data taken from investigations and reports on the situation. 

Even though the child-welfare movement seems essential in the develop- 
ment of the nation it behooves us to keep in view that all such movements 
are a sign of disease, and that the social physician who does the greatest work 
is the one who reduces the need of his cures in terms of preventive social 
medicine. 


New textbooks in arithmetic——A conservative index of the development 
of educational theory and practice 2s it relates to the curriculum is furnished 
by the content of current textbooks. Recent books in the field of arithmetic 
exhibit two characteristic tendencies. The first of these is an increased 
emphasis upon the socialization of arithmetic materials; while the second 
characteristic, which has grown out of the measurement movement, consists 
of the presentation of a large amount of standardized practice exercises and 
tests, by means of which the progress of the pupils may be checked from time 
to time. These characteristics are exhibited in greater or less degree in each 
of three new series of elementary arithmetics. 

In one of these seriest the principal emphasis is placed upon the sociali- 
zation and application of arithmetic. The authors, Professors Lennes and 
Jenkins, have attempted throughout to derive their material from the experi- 
ences and general interests of the child. There is great emphasis upon the 
making of problems by the children themselves. As would be expected from 
the title, the range of applications is very large. A few of the applications 
are to be criticized as academic rather than practical. For example, the method 
of computing the amount of wall paper needed for a room is rarely if ever 
used by commercial concerns dealing in wall papers. Games are systemati- 
cally used as an element of motivation. The standardized practice exercises 
are not so abundant as in many of the newer texts. The series, which consists 
of three books, gives a complete course of study for the grades. One valuable 
feature of the third book is the introduction of some elementary exercises of 
algebra and geometry for the purpose of enriching the work of the eighth grade. 


«N. J. Lennes and FRANCES JENKINS, Applied Arithmetic. Book I, pp. xit+283; 
Book II, pp. ix+294; Book III, pp. ix+342. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
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In another three-book series, by Alexander and Dewey, one finds a very 
carefully prepared body of material. Great emphasis is given to the social- 
ized recitation in order to develop initiative and judgment in the pupils. 
Fully 50 per cent of the work in all three books is to be performed without 


. pencil. Standardized time tests are provided at intervals throughout. One 


feature of special merit is the use of extended narrative in presenting exercises 
and problems to be solved. For example, the intermediate book opens with 
a narrative account of how a family, by the name of Henderson, saw an 
advertisement of a farm for sale and, after due investigation, purchased it. 
The problems necessary for the transaction are solved by the pupils. Two 
pages are devoted to describing, in terms of human interest, the initial plans 
of this family. Throughout the book fourteen lessons are based upon their 
experiences, which prove of as much real interest to the pupils as though they 
were reading the story in a reading class. Consequently, when they read, on 
page 72, that Mr. Henderson has purchased two cows, that “the children 
named the two new Jersey cows Belle and Daisy,” and that ‘Mr. Henderson 
paid Paul and Henry each $0.50 a week for milking them,” their interest in 
how much each boy made in a year is not abstract and lifeless, but is vivid 
and real because it concerns the activities of persons whom they feel they know 
very well. The efficiency of this method of presenting problems has been 
demonstrated by experiment, and it is of interest to find it incorporated in a 
textbook. The series is well worth careful inspection. 

A third series? is written by Drushel, Noonan, and Withers. 

The problems of Book One deal with those children’s interests which have arith- 
metical significance for them; those of Book Two deal with the interests of grown 
people which may be brought within the experiences of children in the intermediate 
grades; those of Book Three deal largely with facts and experiences of grown people 
and are intended to give pupils an insight into business and industrial practices [p. iii]. 


The selection and arrangement of material are excellent. Artificial games 
have little place in the series, but the problem of motivation is well cared for 
through well-selected projects and applications to everyday experiences. 
Practice exercises and timed tests are included in sufficient quantity to insure 
the mastery of the fundamental processes. Book Three provides a wide 
range of material which is intended to be reduced for average or dull pupils. 
Where arithmetic is carried through the seventh and eighth grades this variety 
of material will be of much greater value than the traditional reviews. The 
series deserves wide use. 


GEORGIA ALEXANDER and JoHN Dewey, The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic. 
Elementary Book, pp. xiiit+224; Intermediate Book, pp. xv+256; Advanced Book, 
pp. xv+288. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1921. 

2J. ANDREW DruSHEL, MARGARET E. NOONAN, and JoHN W. WITHERS, Arith- 
metical Essentials. Book One, pp. xv+304; Book Two, pp. xiv+306; Book Three, 
pp. xiit+308. Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan, 1921. 
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The health of school children.—The experiences of the war have stimulated 
a wide interest in the physical well-being of the school child, and, as a result 
of this interest, the literature relating to this subject has been greatly increased. 
A book which comes from an English writer, Dr. Joseph Cates, has for its 
purpose the emphasis of the importance of healthful environment for the 
welfare of the child. 

The book discusses in brief and non-technical form the principal causes 
of physical deficiency and the methods of removing them. It also contains 
chapters dealing with crippled and mentally abnormal children. Following 
the discussion of the child it takes up the school environment and describes 
standard equipment both for regular school buildings and for special schools 
and school camps. A chapter entitled the ‘School Annexe”’ gives an inter- 
esting discussion of needed facilities for play and recreation as well as the 
equipment for the canteen, the school bath, and the clinic. The book furnishes 
a brief general survey of the problems relating to the physical welfare of the 
school child. 


Dictionary of synonyms.—One of the needs of every school library and, in 
fact, of every classroom is a complete, authentic, and modern dictionary of 
synonyms and antonyms. The developments and changes in the English 
language require a revision or an entirely new treatment of this subject from 
time to time. Teachers of English and school workers in general will therefore 
welcome a new volume? of this kind by F. Sturges Allen, the general editor of 
Webster’s New International Dictionary. 

The author has constructed a complete and original dictionary of 
synonyms, laying emphasis upon words of literary and technical value, but 
omitting phrases which would swell the book to undue size. His method of 
preparing the manuscript was to make a detailed analysis of the 15,000 pages 
of the Oxford English Dictionary, collecting approximately 300,000 memoranda 
of words. These memoranda, which form the basis of the work, have been 
collated and organized in a very effective manner. The method of cross- 
references used, the fullness of references to antonyms, the parenthetical 
comments which accompany thousands of words, as well as the elaborate care 
which has been exercised throughout have combined to produce a most excel- 
lent dictionary. The book will be of lasting value and should find a place 
in every school library. 


New series of spelling textbooks.—During the last decade the application 
of scientific analysis to the course of study in spelling has produced a marked 
change in the character of spelling textbooks. The content of the later books 


 Josepu Cates, The Welfare of the School Child. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., 1920. Pp. xi+154. 

2 F, Sturces ALLEN, Allen’s Synonyms and Antonyms. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1920. Pp. xv+482. $3.00. 
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differs from that of the older spellers in that their words have been selected 
on the basis of known difficulty and known amount of use, rather than upon 
the basis of the personal judgment of the author. A new series', which fur- 
nishes an excellent example of such application of scientific method, has recently 
been prepared by Professors Starch and Mirick. 

The series contains three books; the first for Grades II to IV, the second 
for Grades V and VI, and the third for Grades VII and VIII. As the title 
of the series indicates, the fundamental method emphasized is to “test and 
study” and then test again. The first book contains a large number of 
dictation sentences, by which the pupils learn the spelling of the words in a 
natural setting. In the second book a series of lessons in dictionary study is 
introduced, as is also a group of lessons dealing with word study. This same 
plan is carried out in greater detail in the third book. The teacher may» 
therefore, with the last two books, follow one of three possible selections of 
material. She may give a minimum course which will omit both dictionary 
studies and the supplementary word sections, or she may give a middle course 
which will include the spelling exercises and the dictionary study, or she may 
give a maximum course which will include spelling, dictionary study, and word 
exercises. 

The vocabulary for the spelling study was carefully selected upon the 
basis of a number of well known spelling investigations. 


The final list of some 3,800 words, brought together in this book, represents, 
therefore, the selection of the most common words in the English language, and is 
based on the six extensive and basic vocabulary tabulations made up to the present 
time. These six tabulations represent substantially all phases of writing, namely, 
journalistic (Eldridge), business correspondence (Ayres), juvenile (Jones), personal 
correspondence (Cook), literary (Starch), and varied correspondence (Anderson). 
These investigations represent an analysis of a total of some 690,000 running words 
besides the 15,000,000 running words tabulated by Jones [Third Book, p. vii]. 


The methods of study recommended and the general directions to teachers 
are based upon the results of careful studies in educational psychology. The 
books are well organized and furnish a valuable addition to the small list of 
scientifically constructed spelling texts. 


The Bible as material for an elective English course.—Although it is generally 
conceded that the Bible has a content which is suitable for an English course, 
it is the exception to find a course which includes such material. An interest- 
ing experiment in organizing an elective English course based entirely upon 
the content of the New Testament has been carried on for several years in a 


« DANIEL StarcH and Greorce A. Mrrick, The Test and Study Speller. First 
Book, pp. xx-+90; Second Book, pp. xvit+63; Third Book, pp. xvit+64. Boston: 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 1921. 
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public high school of five hundred students. The content of this course has 
now been organized in the form of a textbook? by Mr. Haven McClure. 

Regarding the purpose and general character of the course, the author 
speaks as follows: 

The objective has been to present the results of the labors of the world’s greatest 
Bible scholars in a manner intelligible to the younger minds and to the general reader. 
At the same time an effort has been made to keep in consonance the contents of the 
New Testament with the revelations of modern science, and to do this without in 
any way impairing anyone’s respect for primitive Christianity. Approaching the 
subject from the detached point of view and in modern phraseology, the writer is 
pleased to have had this treatment of materials, particularly concerning the humanity 
of Jesus and of Paul, commended alike by Protestant, Catholic, and Jew [p. i]. 


By holding to the aim of treating the New Testament documents by 
present-day literary and historical methods, the author has achieved a clear 
and orderly arrangement of material. The book is divided into five sections. 
The first section presents in a series of brief chapters a description of 
the contents of the New Testament, treating it entirely from a literary stand- 
point. It gives information regarding the authors of the various ‘‘books” 
and describes the sources of the original manuscripts. Sections two and three, 
respectively, are concerned with the contributions of Jesus and Paul. The 
events of these two lives and the written accounts of their activities and doc- 
trines are presented in an objective manner and at the level of maturity of 
high-school pupils. The literary point of view is maintained throughout, 
the criticisms being of the same character as would be found in a book dealing 
with Tennyson or Milton. Sections four and five are given over to the remain- 
ing authors of the New Testament and their writings. 

The style of the book is well adapted to high-school classes. If taught 
by a liberal-minded teacher, it furnishes a body of material which is very 
desirable as literature. It also furnishes an informational content which is 
desirable from the standpoint of religious education. The book will doubt- 
less prove of service, not only in the English courses of high schools, but also 
in the extra-school Bible classes whose work is accepted for credit by the 
school. 


Handbook for athletic coaches—Athletic coaching in the majority of schools 
is carried on by men without special training for such work. In order to fur- 
nish a guide for practice for the amateur coach, Walter Camp has written a 
book? which explains the principles involved in the conditioning of athletes. 

The book discusses a number of general topics such as the nervous and 
mental condition of athletes, care of injuries, sleep and diet, exercise and 

* HavEN McC ure, The Contents of the New Testament. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1921. Pp. iit218. $1.50. 

2 WaLTER Camp, Training for Sports. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1921. Pp. xi+191. $2.00. 
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practice, and the effect of athletic training at different ages. Following these 
general chapters are four specialized discussions of training for football, base- 
ball, track, and rowing. The Appendix explains in detail the daily “setting 
up” exercises which were used by the naval training stations during the 
war. These exercises were selected in preference to the Swedish and other 
methods which had been used previously, because of the fact that they are 
less fatiguing and tend to more uniform muscular development. 

The author knows not only athletics but also boys, and his book will be 
very useful to the amateur school coach. 
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